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ENGLISH GIPSIES. 


I1Ic announcement of the re-establishment of the Gipsy 

Lore Society may remind some of us, who are as yet 

scarcely descending the western slope of life, that a 
considerable change has taken place in the attitude of 

many people towards the Romanies since the days when 

George Borrow, in his “ Zincali” and “ Romano Lavo-Lil,” 
tried to solve some of the problems presented by the bands of 
Oriental nomads with whom he had come in contact during his 
travels at home and abroad. That the Romanies should have 
dwelt so long in our country without losing their racial identity 
is a remarkable fact, considering that they have always been 
few in numbers and that the life they chose to lead when 
they first reached our shores, and which, with very few excep- 
tions, they have lived ever since, has always been a hard 
one, made harder by prejudice and persecution. Even to-day, 
after the lapse of five centuries since they entered England, 
there are gipsies among us in whose veins there is only 
Romani blood. Such gipsies, be they men or women, can 
never be mistaken for representatives of any other race, nor, 
as a rule, are they desirous of being wrongly identified. 
For your true Romani, despite the low opinion the majority 
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of people have always had of him, is proud of his gipsy 
blood and of the fact that it makes him an Ishmaelite: and 
if, by the assumption of winning manners or by some plausible 
tale, he can impose upon the despised “ gorger,” he laughs at his 
dupe, and considers him, compared with himself, a very sorry 
fellow. Although the name has so often been used as one of 
disgrace and reproach, you can never offend him by calling him 
a gipsy; but on no account must you suggest a relationship 
between himself and the peripatetic hawkers to whom he 
disdainfully refers as “mumpers” or “mumping folk.” For 
such “travellers” he has a great contempt, and when they 
are mentioned to him he rarely fails to suggest that their 
shortcomings have brought his own people into disrepute. 
When he clearly understands that someone is interested in 
him as a Romani, and has no desire to injure or impose 
upon him, his pride is flattered, and he does his best to 
gratify a laudable curiosity ; but it 1s then that, from the point of 
view of the Romani student, he becomes most dangerous. For 
he really knows very little about gipsies other than his own family, 
and of the history of his race he knows nothing ; consequently his 
inventive faculties are set to work, while he also agrees most 
cordially with every suggestion made to him, provided it is 
creditable to the Romani race. Not by questioning and cross- 
questioning have certain Romani problems been solved, but by 
the silence of observant men who have smoked their pipes by the 
camp-fire, caught the gipsy off his guard, or met his subtlety with 
a cunning equal to his own. 

On the strength of a personal acquaintance with gipsies 
extending over many years, the writer is prepared to maintain 
that they have rarely been such “ black sheep” as they have been 
painted by prejudiced persons. As a lad he spent many hours 
with them in their encampments on a heath near his home, and 
at frequent intervals during his life down toa few weeks ago he 
has smoked the pipe of peace with them in their vans or by the 
camp-fire without ever being a whit the worse for keeping 
such company. On more than one occasion a party of them, 
including some expert boxers, have had him entirely at_ their 
mercy in lonely places; but they have never offered to lay hands 
on him or attempted to rob him of apenny. Several times he has 
shared with them the frugal meal of very strong tea and “ gipsy 
cake,” and they have even trusted him so far as to reveal to him 
certain of their horse “ doctoring”’ secrets. ‘Their ancient dames 
have told his fortune and “ read the stars’ for him, and although 
he is not disposed to excuse their impositions upon credulous 
rustics who have “ crossed their hands’ with a piece of silver, he 
fails to see why the gipsy woman should be punished for such 
deceit, while well-to-do charlatans are encouraged by wealthy 
patrons and left undisturbed by the law. . Almost invariably he 
has found his Romani friends earning a livelihood by methods 
quite as honest as those of the tradespeople with whom he has 
had to deal, and he can truthfully say that the former have never 
in any way imposed upon him. Of the latter he could not say 
this without some reservations. 

But the true Romanies are far fewer now than they used to 
be, and to meet with a gipsy family of which some member has 
not intermarried with the ‘“ house-dweller’’ is a rare event 
indeed. Through centuries of persecution the gipsy maintained 
his isolate, independent existence; but, as the Gipsy Lore 
Society regretfully admits, ‘‘ what centuries of persecution could 
not destroy is now succumbing to a peaceful but insidious attack. 
Public opinion has changed, and the Romani wanderers are now 
regarded with indulgent toleration; the barriers of prejudice that 
existed on both sides are being broken down; mixed marriages 
are fairly common; and it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
the gipsy to escape, no matter how desperately he may struggle, 
the modern police-driven engine that obliterates character by 
forcing every man kindly, but firmly, into the same cast-iron, 
board-school mould. The isolation and purity of the race are 
gone, nomad habits and distinctive customs are being gradually 
abandoned ; even the beautiful language is fast degenerating to a 
broken jargon; and the Romani student of the near future will 
mourn that he has no gipsies to study. All this is inevitable, but 
the sentimentalist, as well as the student, will lament the 
disappearance of an interesting and picturesque feature of our 
country life. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is from a photograph of Joan 

and Betty, the daughters of Mrs. Deiaval Astley. 

Mrs. Astley is the daughter of Mr. John Kerr Clark, and her 

marriage to Captain Delaval Astley ot Plumstead Hall, Norfolk, 
took place in 1897. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers if trey would forward tne corresbondence at once to him. 
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N the current number of the Quarterly Review Mr. Urquhart 
Forbes utters a grave warning in regard to our water supply. 
Three or four hundred years ago such an outcry would have 
been regarded as almost maniacal. Our coast-line of 3,900 
miles is greater than that of any other nation in Europe. We 

have an abundance of rainfall,as the past summer has demonstrated. 
We have immense tidal rivers, and England has been properly 
described as a land of streams. For centuries the problem of 
agriculturists has been to get rid of what we call marshes in the 
South of England and bogs and mires in the North. But the 
consumption of water has increased enormously. At Bradford it 
was estimated, at a meeting the other day, that the daily 
supply required is from 44gal. to 45gal. per head, and what 
this means, were the supply of the whole population estimated on 
such a basis, must be evident. Not only has the demand 
increased, but the supply has diminished. The loss of our forests 
has decreased the rainfall, marshes and fens have been drained, 
and even the drainage of ordinary arable and pasture fields has 
been so much improved that the rain-water is carried almost too 
swiftly to the sea. The streams overflow, instead of becoming 
natural reservoirs, and rush directly out to the ocean. Mr. 
Urquhart Forbes proves his point by reference to the 
diminished flow of the Thames at Teddington Weir, the 
disappearance of many streams, the drying up of old wells and 
the exhaustion of underground supplies. 


The moral of these reflections is, according to the reviewer, 
that a Central Water Department is in urgent need of being 
established, and he is of opinion that it should consist of no more 
than three persons, who would be under the direction of the 
Local Government Board. The Department should have a staft 
of bacteriologists, chemists, sanitary engineers and a medical 
man who has made a speciality of epidemic diseases. Under 
the Central Department he would have Watershed Boards who 
would administer the watersheds equitably, and sce that no 
corporation obtained more than its proper share. Undoubtedly, 
if the nation were aroused to the urgency of the question, the 
water difficulty could be solved without any insurmountable cost. 
There is enough water available if proper means of storage were 
provided. As we have seen in the present season, there are 
times when the country receives far more water than is desirable ; 
and even in a comparatively dry season there are overflows of 
water sufficient to serve the purpose if we had any means of 
conserving them; but to form the necessary reservoirs would 
involve a colossal expenditure. It would mean no less than the 
formation of chains of gigantic lakes, and a work of this magni- 
tude would never be embarked upon without the sanction of the 
nation having been first asked and received. 


With the incoming of this month cubs come of age and must 
look out for themselves. ‘The Master has sold his cub-hunters 
at Tattersall’s, hounds have got rid of a good deal of easily- 
spared flesh, and everyone puts or his newest coat and rides his 
best horse to the meet. He may have to be sent home early; 
that is but a wise precaution in the opening weeks, but happy 
the man who can trust the condition ‘‘under him,” for in this 
soft, open November weather the run of the season may come at 
any moment. Now will be seen the fruits of the huntsman’s 
labours during the past months. Where cubbing has been 
steadily carried on cubs will have learnt not to dwell; and also, 
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more important still, will have learnt lines of country to distant 
fastnesses which they can make for again. Well-remembered 
faces, not seen since ‘those dreary summer months began,” to 
quote Mr. William Black, are recognised at every turn of the 
road, and when the Master at length gives the signal to move off 
and the gay crowd follows, the ‘* business of life ” is felt to be at 
last well under way. 


Professor Goudy’s vigorous protest against the disfigurement 
of the Malvern Hills has been followed by a really illuminating 
letter from Mr. R. W. Raper, which shows exactly what the 
position is. When the Malvern Hills Act was passed in 1884, 
about one-third of the hills was freehold and about two-thirds 
waste of manors, and the waste was sandwiched with the free- 
hold. On land which is freehold property the owner can quarry 
as much as he pleases, and the only way to put a stop to the 
operations is obviously by purchase. On the wastes the lords of 
manors have the right of quarrying, and here something may be 
done. The history of Malvern Chase is that it was disafforested 
in 1632 on the terms that one-third should be retained and 
enclosed by the Crown, and that the commoners should have 
two-thirds. Owing to the discontent of the commoners it was 
decreed in 1633 that two-thirds were to be held free for the 
commoners to take their common of pasture and common of 
estovers therein. Mr. R. W. Raper’s contention is that quarrying 
interferes with the waste and prevents the growth of trees. He 
is, therefore, hopeful that by means of legal procedure the lords 
of the manors could be inhibited from quarrying. Unfortunately, 
the most extensive quarries are on land where the right cannot 
be legally questioned, and the only suggestion Mr. Raper is able 
to make is that an Act of Parliament should be passed “ providing 
for purchase or compensation or redemption of some kind.” 


MY SKIES ARE GREY. 

What care I, though the world from storm is free 
And Nature siniles while sunbeams dance and play ? 
I seek my Love with longing,—and for me 

My skies are grey. 
But she appears! Joy fills my heart again. 
I take her in my arms,—she says not * nay.” 
Her lips are pressed to mine. I'll ne’er complain 

Though skies are grey. 
Then care not I, though tempests lash the sea 
Or clouds should veil the skies. What matter they ? 
My skies are in her eyes, and there I see 

My skies are grey. 

B. E. EVANS. 


We are glad to notice that the protests made from time to 
time in these columns against the habit of allowing the too 
luxuriant growth of ivy on interesting ruins have been taken up 
by the daily Press. It is a subject that requires the fullest 
ventilation. No oneargues that ivy should be destroyed wherever 
it isgrowing. Onsome very ancient buildings it, undoubtedly, has 
the effect of holding walls together that would otherwise crumble ; 
but even in these places it should not be allowed to grow wild, 
or it will pierce the thickest wall, and the lover of architecture, 
instead of finding anything connected with his art to admire, wil! 
see only a great bunch of ivy. In many places this plant is 
allowed to cover up some of the finest work ever produced in 
Great Britain, and not only does so, but is gradually ruining it. We 
have already dealt with the matter at considerable length, but 
trust that the increased publicity given to these views will have 
the effect of directing public attention to a neglect that, if 
unattended to, will ultimately mean the ruin of some of our 
national treasures. 


It is to be hoped that when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
mects the deputation which is going to wait on him next month 
in regard to the censorship of plays, he will lend his authority 
towards the abolition of this vexatious official. The grounds on 
which the very eminent men who have signed the petition argue for 
this are not, it need scarcely be said, that unbounded licence 
should be permitted in the theatre. On the contrary, they fully 
recognise the necessity of bringing to book any manager who, for 
the sake of monetary gain, produces what is plainly subversive of 
public morals. Under no circumstances would the public permit 
of dramatists and managers pursuing a course of this kind, but 
the vast majority would not dream of anything of the kind; their 
objects are if anything too didactic, and the best playwrights are 
in general as good citizens as are the members of any other 
profession. The regulations are intended not for the bulk of the 
law-abiding, but for the occasional black sheep. That is no 
reason, however, why a single man, however able he may. be, 
should be asked to pronounce on the morality or immorality of 
any literary production. It is unquestionable that in the past he 
has forbidden plays which ought not to have been forbidden, and 
passed plays which ought not to have been passed. 
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The principle for which Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Meredith, 
and other eminent men, argue is that which has been freely 
admitted in regard to many other points of conduct. It is much 
better to trust the corrections of offences to the general working 
of the Jaw than to lay down any arbitrary rule. The manager of 
a theatre is obliged to take out a licence, and any abuse on his 
part can be very readily punished by depriving him of this 
permission; also a gross offence against morality — is 
punishable by the common law. In the case of the 
music-halls we have in our generation witnessed a_ signal 
improvement, due not so much to legal action as to the 
growth of a more wholesome public taste. Twenty years ago a 
man would scarcely dare to take a lady to one of these places of 
entertainment, knowing full well that something would be certain 
to occur to shock her. To-day, she would indeed be squeamish 
who found anything to object to in the performances at the 
leading music-halls ; and, as a matter ot fact, many who would 
have ben insulted by an invitation to go to them in the old times 
have now become fairly regular spectators. The farce of the 
whole thing, in regard to theatres, is that the censorship was 
originally established not as a check on morality, but for political 


purposes. 


At the Mansion House on Monday Lord Cromer preached 
a very eloquent and trenchant sermon on a homely text. There 
is a story of a certain bishop who, after giving some unnecessary 
advice to a working man in a third-class railway carriage, was 
told that the worst black eye a man ever received was obtained 
through not minding his own business. Lord Cromer attributes his 
own success to his steady determination to attend exclusively to 
his own affairs, and scrupulously to avoid interfering with those of 
others. The story is one that might be very aavantageously 
commended to the attention of Mr. Keir Hardie, whom Lord 
Cromer crushed utterly with a passing and contemptuous notice. 
One is tempted to apply the saying to a great many public 
individuals of the present day. Such, for example, as the 
labouring men who are sent to Parliament to represent the 
grievances and requirements of their own class, and persist in 
devoting their attention to subjects on which they are entirely 
ignorant. If everybody in this country were as careful as Lord 
Cromer has been to work out his or her own salvation and leave 
to others the freedom they claim for themselves, England would 
be a happier and a stronger land. 

Statistics offer many extraordinary problems to the social 
reformer, but we question whether there is one which is more baffling 
than the figures showing the increase in the number of tramps. We 
take them from the lately published criminal statistics, where they 
are classified as “ persons convicted for begging and sleeping out.” 
We need not trouble our readers with the whole of these figures, 
which extend from 1894 to 1905; but to take them in periods of 
four years, a considerable decrease is indicated between 1894 
and 1897, and also between 1898 and 1go1, In 1goo, the year of 
the South African War, the minimum was reached; but from 
1go2 to 1905 the tale is one of intolerable increase, the figures 
rising from 17,766 in 1go02 to 27,49g6in 1905. Several reasons are 
suggested for this state of affairs. Sir John Macdonnell will 
not have it that the rise of vagrancy is due to bad times, 
because, obviously, if that were so, the women would suffer as 
much as the men. ut this is not the actual case. In 1905 
there were more than twelve men on tramp to every female. 
While there are scarcely any young people, the total being only 
211, of whom 196 were boys and fifteen girls, of people over 
fifty we find that there were close on 8,000, of whom not a tenth 
were women. It is useless to attempt theorising on the matter ; 
but very evidently, if the predictions of the prophets are tulfilled, 
that is, if the wave of prosperity is found to have exhausted 
itself in the coming winter, and if the prices of bread, meat and 
other necessaries continue at the present abnormal height, the 
Guardians of the Poor will have a very difficult problem with 
which to deal. 


If the private citizen were to attend to all the alarms raised 
by our contemporary the Lancet in regard to malignant bacteria, 
his life would indeed be an unhappy one. ‘There is scarcely 
anything that can be eaten or drunk, that can be worn or even 
looked at, which is not a home for these distasteful creatures ; 
but the latest of these warnings seems to demand more attention 
than has been given to some of them. Our contemporary has 
had a bacteriological report made on rags and samples of flock 
used for stuffing bed-mattresses, cushions and so forth. It is no 
great news to most of us that untreated rags are very unwhole- 
some, but the number of bacteria that they nourish is too appalling 
to be expressed in figures. Those who use bedding of this kind 
ought certainly to use a steriliser that will reduce it to a condition 
of bacteriological purity. The Local Government Board has 
admitted that this is so, and has promised to deal with the matter 
“when a suitable opportunity offers.” The case, in the opinion 
of most men, is so urgent that the lethargic Local Government 
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Board might be forgiven if, instead of waiting for a suitable 
opportunity, it seized opportunity by the forelock and dealt with 
the case at once. 


Mr. Balfour, in opening a new wing of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital for Consumption at Craigleith, naturally referred to the 
remarkable series of scientific discoveries with which the name 
of Dr. Koch is so honourably associated. ‘The precise relations 
between the bacilli of human and of bovine consumption are 
still the subject of experiment and observation by some of the 
physicians at Davos and other resorts of consumptive patients on 
the Continent, and the final result has a special and practical 
interest for the stock-raiser and all keepers of cows and oxen, as 
well as for the consumptive and the scientist. It is still possible 
that the bacillus of consumption in cattle may prove to be less 
injurious than was supposed at one time to the human organism. 
In spite of the very great progress which science has made in 
the study of bacilii during the last thirty years, the last words 
will not be said for many years to come. Professor Owen’s 
cautious term, “feeling our way,” is still applicable to a branch 
of science of which the existence was hardly mooted in his own 
day. 

THE ENCHANTED WOOD. 
None harp of those silver dells 
Unwaked save by midnight breeze, 
Where voiceless and still, as sentinels, 
Grow the slender birchen trees. 
Around thei the faéry fern 
Waves dim ’neath a moon-soft sky, 
Where shadows wander and strange lights burn, 
And pallid leaves sail by. 
They rise from the spell-bound earth 
To the heaven’s mysterious calm, 
And nought they know of the woodland’s mirth, 
Or rushing of wind-borne psaiim, 
For they stand where the stillness lies, 
Far holden from storm or stress, 
‘The watchmen of twilight mysteries, 
And of dreamland happiness. 

M. GOLDRING. 


The usual autumnal gatherings of the small birds have set 
in, the finches, principally of the chaffinch kind, assembling 
under the beeches for the sake of the fallen mast, the tits and 
other ‘*smale fowle,” as Chaucer calls them, collecting to go in 
their winter companies insect-hunting from tree to tree. We 
begin to see more of the birds now when the leaf is thinning on 
the trees and hedges, and when the birds, too, are more disposed 
to come to our gardens and about our houses, both because food 
in the woodlands is becoming less plentiful, and also because the 
woodlands themselves are not so peaceiul now that the covert- 
shooting season has begun. Birds, moreover, are disposed at 
this time of year to pay a visit to their nurseries, perhaps out of 
the mere interest of remembrance, or perhaps to see that all 
looks well for the time of the new nurseries which the next 
spring will bring. House-martins, just belore they go off, are 
very fond of flying up under the eaves to the places of their old 
nests, as if they wanted a last look at them before going abroad 
for the winter. 


Towards the end of October, in counties south of London, it 
was very evident that house-martins were here in larger numbers 
than is common at that date. It has been averred that these 
useful insect-eaters are visiting us less numerously of recent years, 
and the villainies of the house-sparrow in evicting them from 
their rightful and laboriously-masoned nests have been ascribed 
as the cause; but in view of their multitude this autumn it is 
hard to think that they can really have decreased. Perhaps the 
martins which we saw in the Southern Couuties at a late date 
this year may have had an accession of birds on their way down 
from the North of England; but the principal reason is very 
probably that they were later than usual in nesting owing to 
the cold spring and summer, and that the young birds were 
correspondingly late in acquiring the necessary power of wing for 
migration. 

A proposal has been made to exterminate the rat. The 
little animal has so many sins to answer for that it seems 
possible either that a Bill will be brought into the House of 
Commons to make his destruction certain, or a regulation issued 
by the Department of Fisheries and Agriculture. When placed in 
the dock the poor rat bas a long series of charges brought against 
him and nothing to piead in mitigation of punishment. He isa 
born thief, who is equaily ready, when he can do so with safety, 
to pillage the larder and the granary, the stored produce of the 
earth and the crops in the open field. Sailormen call him the 
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fair-weather friend, and his habit of leaving a sinking ship 
has passed into a proverb. The doctor alleges that he carries 
infection from one place to another, and is the general means of 
disseminating diseases. We do not like the idea of any animal 
being totally exterminated, but it is extremely difficult to set up 
a good and valid defence for the rat. 


It is not a little curious to read the report on the American 
salmon-fisheries speaking with a kind of ingenuous surprise of the 
“discovery” that large numbers of the salmon fry, liberated 
into the rivers from the hatcheries, are devoured by trout. Fry 
and their remains, in great quantity, have been found in the 
interiors of trout sent from the Columbian rivers to Washington 
for examination. It is a “discovery” which will be a surprise to 
no one in this country who has the most elementary knowiedge 
of the habits of fish. If the American trout did not eat the 
calmon fry they would be entirely different frcm the trout of this 
country. We all know what a host of dangers the ycung of 
most fish have to pass before coming to maturity, and the very 
small proportion that ever do arrive there. Under these 
circumstances the Americans have no cause at all for surprise 
ihat their relatively small, though humanly speaking very con- 
siderable, efforts in the way of artificial hatcheries entirely fail to 
maintain the supply of the salmon in face of the constant drain 
upon it for the “cznnerics.” The sock-eye species of salmcn 


THE SHORE 


JOKING from the commanding windows of a house on the 
shore at the changing and restless sea and the land 
that margins it, I have been trying to analyse the 
reasons way the advance of autumn and winter 
proceeds so slowly here as compared with inland. 

It is late October, and yet the outlook has not abated its charm. 
One feels this particularly to-day, because the weather is 
exceptionally fine. We sit with open doors and windows, 
The larks, recovered from their September moult, are singing 
as blithely as they did above the spring ploughshare, Waves 
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has shown the mcst conspicuous failure during the period touched 
by the report. Hump-backs, on the other hand, have been 
plentiful; but the failure of the former kind means a serious 
shortage in the world’s fish supply. 

The recent catching with rod and line of one or two sea- 
trout off the East Coast of Norfolk certainly seems to suggest 
that with a little more intelligent enterprise a good deal more 
might be made of the angling in the sea for these splendidly 
game fish. It is not too much to say that, unless some fisherman 
has a happy hunting-ground which he keeps profoundly secret, 
virtually nothing is made of it at the present time. In Shetland, 
as we all know, they catch the sea-trout with rod and line in the 
‘**voes.”” One has often felt disposed to ask the question, ‘ If in 
Shetland, why not elsewhere?” and the question becomes more 
insistent in the light of the more or less accidental catching of 
these fish off Norfolk. One was actually taken from the pier 
at Great Yarn.outh. It has often been an occasion of wonder 
that there should be such fine sea-trout as there are all along 
that coast, seeing what a paucity of rivers there is for them to 
run up. No doubt, however, a very small stream suffices for 
their nurseries. But the idea of systematic sea-trout angling in 
the sea opens practically a new vista for the English fisherman, 
though he has often before taken them in the brackish estuaries, 
and now and then, by accident, in the salt water. 





IN AUTUMN. 


glint and twinkle in the sunlight, and the bay is studded 
with sails as pretty as, and more useful than, those of the 
summer-loving yacht. The causes lend themselves to very easy 
dissection. What we broadly describe as landscape is made up of 
phenomena, some of which are permanent, others transient and 
fleeting. Of the former a majority are possessed by the shore. 
I look southward from one window, and behold a curving line 
of coast on which the sea is edged by a border of sand and 
shingle that changes only from wet to dry and is not influenced 
by the seas. Next comes a belt of sand-dunes overgrown with 
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tussocky-grass, reduced in patches to turf by the nibbling rabbits, 
many of whose burrows lie under patches of gorse on which 
there are golden yellow flowers—as there are at any time of the 
vear. Between the sandhills and the marshes is a tract that would 
still be green but for the withered and rustling bracken that 
alone hints at the approach of winter. ‘The northward outlook 
resembles the southward except that it ends in a red cliff at the 
top of whose steep face are built the houses of the coastguard. 
Around and beyond you catch a glimpse of moorland where 


“THE GALLED ROCK.” 
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the heather has turned and the bramble thickets are black with 


fruit. 
elements of the prospect ! 


in autumn is equal to that in summer. 
A few timid little flowers dot the barren sand-dunes 


the same. 


How few are the changing, how many the unchanging, 
The sea dominates all, and its beauty 


Sand and shingle remain 


in spring, but their absence is scarcely missed. 

If we go only a few miles inland, beyond vision of the sea, 
yet still within hearing of the surge, we find the progress of the 
season far more definitely marked, from the day of the first 
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haymaking till amid winter 
frosts a solitary figure can be 
seen cutting turnips as winter 
food for the sheep. The rich 
and bounteous summer has 
been gradually disappearing. 
Along the hedgerows scarlet 
hips have appeared where the 
wild roses once were blowing. 
The haws show ruddy among 
the discolouring hawthorn 
leaves. Fields that were green 
when the hay-cutter was at 
work have ripened to a yellow 
harvest, then faded into a white 
stubble. In luxuriant summer 
fences were made dark and 
impervious by the rank growth 
of every sort of wilding. But 
step by step, little by little, 
the silent frost did its work, 
striking down a_tendril and 
withering a stalk, tll even 
before the greenery appeared 
to be seriously attacked the 
herbage grew thin and gaps 
began to show. Most of all do 
the trees, alike in hedverow, 
spinney and great woodland, 
reflect the character of the 
season. During the wet 
summer they showed untimely 
symptoms of decay in blighted 
and withering leaves — that 
began to fall long before their 
usual time; but in the fine 
September they regained their 
strength, and they kept their 
foliage . till late October. A 
few nights of frost, a few 
days of cold rain, and the 
leaves, almost before they had 
time to show their usual 
autumnal splendour, began to 
flutter down in myriads and to 
be blown away dancing by the 
gales characteristic of this 
period of the year. Thus a 
saddening desolation fell upon 
the country. Already the land- 
scape has assumed a forbidding 
and wintry appearance. Bare 
fields, despoiled woodlands and 
general bleakness chill the 
heart of him who observes, for 
the annual pageant of the 
seasons has been too long re- 
garded as emblematic of 
human life to enable us _ to 
watch it without emotion. 
Spring freshness, summer 
beauty, autumn decay and 
winter desolation—are they not 
the sum of the life and experi- 
ence of man? 

At the seaside these signs 
and tokens may no doubt be 
observed by the curious, but 
they do not thrust themselves 
upon the attention as they do 
inland. Decay steals on with 
lulling spell; not disguised in 
late flowers and many-tinted 
leaves, but powerless to pro- 
duce any very noticeable 
effect on such stern features 
of a landscape as rock and 
sand and sea. Indeed, 
autumn finds new and ex- 
quisite charm for those who 
linger by the sea, Whee 
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this is written one is inclined 
to give thanks that no sea- 
side developing company has 
been able yet to secure a foot- 
hold. There are no modern 
villas, ugly or otherwise, no 
bungalows and no_lodging- 
houses, no golf course and no 
other seaside attractions. Yet 
in summer the ubiquitous 
tourist finds out even this 
humble retreat, spreads him- 
self over the sands and eats 
lunches and leaves a heritage 
of broken glass on the dunes. 
But, when the days begin to 
draw in, there is a welcome 
end to him and his womenkind. 
The shore is left in peace, save 
for the sea-angler, who is now 
reaping his harvest. One has 
opportunity to talk with the 
solitary boatman—a_ quaint 
and antique character, whose 
identity seems to get lost amid 
the hubbub of summer. He 
is full of the most surprising 
lore. For example, he gave 
me to-day a most refreshing 
explanation of the number of 
conger eels that get washed 
ashore during the autumn 
storms. It was that the conger 
comes to the top to breathe, 
but that if, when his nose is on 
the surface, the frost strikes it, 
he can descend no more to 
the depths and ultimately gets 
washed ashore! Though in- 
tended for natural history, 
this is interesting as folklore. 
One feels sceptical about the 
weather-lore that is proverbial. 
One night a little while ago, 
for instance, I told him of 
having watched a seal fishing 
in the bay, and he looked quite 
dismayed—* Folks said there 
was no surer sign of bad 
weather.” A suggestion that 
the visit of the seal might be 
due to the presence of almor- 
mal quantities of fish in the 
bay he treated with silent con- 
tempt. Yet the day following 
was delightfully fine, and his 
catch the best he has made 
this season. He looks forward 
with joy to the arrival of the 
sprats: ‘If you get a dish 
here for Lord Mayor’s Day 
that is fairly soon,” is_ his 
verdict. In addition to his 
professional exertions there are 
a vast number of amateurs 
who are engaged in sea-fish- 
ings A very few brave the , i 
dangers of the sea in boats FE= ged 
during wet weather, wearing 
with apparent pride the oil- 
skins and sou’-wester of * the 
man at the helm.” The great majority fish from the shore, 
and are an endless source of amusement and observation. In 
this art the main point is to be able to heave a lump of lead, 
with a line holding baited hooks, as far across the surf as 
possible. Then you smoke for a time, and, eventually, haul 
in the line, to tind fast hooked a flounder or a dab, a codling 
or a whiting, a conger eel or, sad fate, one of the ugly dog-nsh 
with which this coast abounds. Sometimes that, but often 
nothing! None of your ultra-scientific. modern sea-anglers 
comes this way. 

Amid surroundings such as these the axis of the year 
wheels very softly into the region of “ winter and rough weather,” 
but the King of storm does not fail to send many a preliminary 
warning. October is the month of gales, and many of its 
days have seen the seas breaking mountains high, render- 
ing it impossible to fish either from boat or shore. Those 
Whose business calls them to the sea have dreary memories 
of October. Many a widow dates the loss of her husband 
from this month, and the date October occurs more frequently 
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AN OCTOBER EVENING. Copyright. 


than any other in the graveyard that surrounds the little 
weather-beaten church. Yet the effect of a storm is not so 
pronounced by the shore as it is inland. At this time of 
year every hurricane that rages through the woodland strews its 
path with dead leaves. And in the morning, after the wind has 
been raving all night, one can see the landscape overtaken by a 
new desolation. Ina few hours we seem to have been taken ever so 
much nearer to winter. It is otherwise at the seaside. When the 
gale falls away the roaring and mountainous waves graduaily die 
down to a gentle heaving. The foam that made:a broad line along 
the margin of the water disappears as if by magic, the sun 
eventually comes out ona landscape that seems only to have been 
freshened and rebeautified by the rain that has fallen. There is, 
indeed, little to tell of the storm that has passed, unless it be 
a few pieces of wood and wreckage left by the retreating 
tide. A quantity of seaweed that has been torn up by the 
agitation of the waters is now strewn along the coast ; 
but the sands and the shingle retain no traces of the wild 
weather through which they have passed, The sand-dunes and 
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the tough herbage on them are unaffected by anything that has 
occurred. Many of those who pick up a living on the shore 
and on the margin of the sea express the opinion that the 
seasons now are far later than they were in the days of their 
youth. They seem to remember a time when winter began in 
serious earnest with the advent of December, and when snow 
at Christmas Day was rarely expected in vain. Now, they 





]. M. Whitehead ‘—THE SANDY DOWN 
WHERE THE SEA-STOCKS BLOOM,’ 


say, the temperature remains moderate till long after the 
Christmas festivities have become things of the past. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


GRAIN FOR Pouttry. 

HE rise in the price of wheat, to say nothing of that 
of other grains, has brought the question of how to 
feed poultry cheaply into prcminence. Wheat, owing 
to its low price, has of late years been largely used 
as a food for poultry, but with wheat at 4os. substitutes 

for it must obviously be found. And that is not easy. Some 
writers discussing the topic seem to assume that the best wheat 
is fed to poultry; but farmers’ fowls get little enough of that, 
though fanciers, it is true, buy it to some extent. Wheat is the 
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only grain that need not be a first-class sample in order to make 
a good poultry food. In buying barley or oats the best is the 
cheapest for fowls; it has the highest feeding value, but wheat 
carrying hardly any husk comes in another category. “ Tail 
wheat,” costing a great deal less than milling samples, is quite 
good enough for poultry ; as long as the grain is sound and sweet 
the size of the grain matters little. Next to wheat, oats are the 
best grain; their only fault is the 
amount of husk going to each grain, 
hence, in buying it for fowls, the boldest, 
heaviest grain is far the best. Barley, 
which I have seen advocated in place of 
wheat, I do not care for; it is very little 
used to-day as a poultry grain, for it 
has all the bad effects of maize on the 
fowls’ livers, without being so good a 
food as an egg-producer. Analysis 
hardly bears out this statement; but 
the verdict of experts who conduct 
post mortems and of poultry-keepers 
generally is of more value than that of 
theorists. Peas, again, which have been 
recommended in place of wheat, are 
both too dear and too fattening for 
feeding to poultry except in small 
quantities. But with the cold weather 
coming on, fowls at liberty may with 
safety have more maize; this food 
should, on the American plan, be 
supplemented with green bones, that is, 
raw fresh bones cut up in a_ bone- 
cutting machine. These two foods 
“ balance ” each other very well and are 
excellent for egg-production. Maize, 
oats and tail wheat cannot be improved 
upon; in fact, there are no cheaper 
substitutes available for laying hens. 
It need hardly be said that farmers 
foolish enough to feed their fowls on 
cheap damaged corn sold as “ poultry 
mixture,” or “poultry corn,” will not 
get many eggs this coming winter. 
Tir INocULATION oF MILK. 
From a pamphlet which we have 
received from the Agricultural Col- 
lege, Michigan, it would appear that 
this practice is an increasing one in 
America; although it has not been 
much adopted in this country, except 
in a well-known agricultural college in 
Scotland. But it has been thought 
worth while to set forth for the benefit 
of American dairymen both the pro- 
cedure and the reasons for it. The gist 
of the whole matter is contained in a 
small table which occupies about a 
quarter of a page. The dairyman is 
told that it would be advisable to have 
several jars of milk, and is given a 
time-table for theif management. On 
Monday jar No, 1 is to be prepared 
and sterilised. The method of prepa- 
ration is to fill with milk and plug the 
mouth of each vessel with a dry cotton 
plug. Careful directions are given for 
sterilising the contents of the glass jars 
without injuring the glass. The milk 
should be kept at a temperature of 210 
Fahr. for thirty or forty minutes at each 
period, and this should be done for four 
Copyright consecutive days. The reason for the 
repetition is that the bacteria which it is 
desirable to kill exist sometimes in the form of undeveloped eggs, 
which are capable of resisting a high degree of heat. On 
Tuesday, jar No. 2 should be prepared and sterilised along with 
jar No. 1. On Wednesday, the three jars should be made ready 
and all sterilised together. On Thursday, jar No. 4 should be 
prepared and sterilised with Nos. 1, 2,3 and4. ‘Then the first jar 
should have introduced into it a commercial culture of lactic 
germs, and should be placed at the proper temperature to develop. 
On Friday, the five jars should be prepared, and then once 
more sterilised, each having had a commercial culture introduced 
into it; then an eight-gal on can of separated milk should be 
Pasteurised, and transfer should be made trom jar No. 1 to jar 
No. 2,and the contents of jar No. 1 should be emptied into the can of 
Pasteurised milk. On Saturday there are four operations to be 
p rformed: (1) Prepare jar 6, and sterilise jars 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
(2) Pasteurise an 8-gallon can of separated milk. (3) Transfer 
rom jar 2 to jar 3. (4) Empty the contents of jar 2 into the 
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can of recently Pasteurised milk. (5) Use the ripened can of 
milk prepared on Friday as a starter for sweet cream.” ‘The 
information given in the pamphlet should be quite sufficient for 
the direction of those who are thinking of adopting this method 
of treatment. 

NorBury Park SHIRES. 


Mr. Leopold Salomons during the last six years has cut an 
important figure in the Shire horse world, and has now found it 
necessary to reduce his stud, as it has outgrown the accommo- 
dation. He wili, therefore, hold an unreserved sale next 
Wednesday, when forty-five Shires will be brought under the 
hammer. Many of them have gained high distinctions in the 
show-yard. Perhaps the most interesting is Hendre Champion 
18079,a magnificent stallion purchased at the late Mr. F. Crisp’s 
sale at Girton for 1,550 guineas. ‘This was the foundation 
sire of the stud, and suitable mares were selected from Sandring- 
ham, Desford, Dunsmore, Buscot, Tring, Childwick, Elsenham, 
Danesheld, Hendre and other well-known iiomes of the breed. 
Mr. Salomons is practically selling all his young stock, but 
retaining the brood mares. Among those that have distinguished 
themselves are Norbury Menestrel, who was champion of the 
Royal Counties’ and has won innumerable firsts; Norbury 
Saxon, a bay colt foal by Hendre Champion out of 17335 Saxon 
Gem ; and among the filly foals are Norbury Beauty, by Hendre 
Champion out of Childwick Youno; and Norbury Tiara, by the 
same stallion out of Norbury Corona. The mare herself is to 
be sold; she is by Norbury Harold out of Charlton Density. 
Many of the fillies are most promising, and likely to cut a figure 
in the show-ring of next year. 

WueEat, PoTraTorEs AND STOCK. 

It is probable that next year will see a very considerable 
addition to the wheat area of Great Britain. Tempted by the 
prices now offered, farmers are busily engaged in sowing as much 
land as possible, and this course has been the more commended to 
them by the character of the season. ‘The fine, dry weather has 
produced a beautiful tilth for sowing wheat, and every encourage- 
ment has been given to use all the land that is available tor 
this purpose. Were the prices to continue for any length of 
time, no doubt we should see this desire to grow wheat greatly 
intensified; but, taught by hard experience, a great many 
of the farmer class continue to be very sceptical about 
the rising prices being permanent. And, unfortunately, there 
are portions of the country where the prospects are not so 
bright as they are in the South of England. On many fields 
in the Northern parts of Scotland crops have not yet been 
harvested, and, with the days creeping in and the nights 
lengthening, many of the unfortunate farmers have come to 
the conclusion that the only thing they can do with their 
cornfields is to turn stock and poultry into them. In 
the South tubers are engaging a great deal of attention. 
The disease by which they have been attacked makes 
itself visible first in the leaf; but the spores seem to have 
been washed down to the tubers by the copious rains of August, 
so that disease has already taker hold of the crop and is rapidly 
spreading. ‘ Mangels and turnips have done comparatively well, 
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A FARMYARD PRINCE. 


but it is time that the former were lifted and protected from the 
frosts. Stock, fortunately, appears to be on the whole in very 
good condition, having suffered much less than might have 
been expected from the character of the season. 


WICKEN FEN. 

O read the history of the Fens, and then go down into 

them from the uplands of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, or 

Suffolk, is often to be disappointed by what one sees of 

them. To appreciate Fenland one should go there 

without any preconceived ideas of it, and then recon- 

struct in one’s mind the conditions which obtained in the 
pre-reclamation days. ‘The chronicles of the monks of Ely, the 
records of wildiowl-driving and duck-decoying and such stories 
as “ Hereward the Wake” and * ‘The Camp of Refuge” are 
calculated to raise one’s hopes too high, and the reader, turning 
from romance and romantic history to actual conditions, may find 
the latter commonplace. For to-day there is more true fen in 
certain parts of the Broads district than 
in the whole of the great Bedford Level, 
and the first impressions one gets of the 
country lying within the sea-walls of the 
Wash differ very little from those obtain- 
able in many hill-less neighbourhoods which 
have never, within historical times, bee: 
‘‘drowned” by the sea. In the ancient 
and beautiful churches, the Tudor halls, 
the old-fashioned, thatch-roofed cottages 
and the well-grown trees there is little 
suggestive of changed conditions or im- 
permanent tenure, and in the Fenman of 
the twentieth century one can trace slight 
resemblance to the semi-aquatic len- 
dweller whose curious and primitive methods 
of gaining a livelihood seem so romantic to 
those who read the history of the Fens. 
The true Fens have almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and with them the Fenmen who 
struggled so hard against the reclaimer anid 
all his works. The fine wide level roads, 
the well-kept fruitful farms, the well-drained 
meadows and substantial homes of the Fen 
farmers have little about them to remind 
one of the wide wilderness o: reeds and 
water which surrounded the almost inac- 
cessible Fen islands, and, as in Holland, 
one must stand on some great sea-bank, 
and see the sea on one hand and the far- 
spreading level on the other, to realise 
what a change has been brought about 
and how it has been done. Then the 
wonder of it all impresses one strongly, 
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and the more one thinks about it, reads about it and dreams 
about it, the greater becomes the fascination of the Fens. 

In Dugdale’s * History of Imbanking and Draining ” we 
see an old “mapp”™ showing the Great Level as it lay 
“drowned.” From the north-west border of the Breckland 
warrens to Peterborough, and from Wisbech nearly to 
Newmarket and St. Ives, the map has dark shading, indicating 
that over nearly the whole of that large area the land lay 
submerged, only the Isle of Ely, the towns of Littleport, 
Downham, March and one or two others, with the abbey lands 
of Thorney and Crowland and a few isolated islets, rising above 
the level of the vast tract of swamp and water that was once 
well-wooded and fruitful land and has now become the same 
again. Many centuries before Vermuyden’s day there were oak 
forests in Fenland, and the elm, the birch, the yew and other 
trees flourished there. Even in prehistoric times the natural 
conditions allowed of the establishment of settlements in the 
district; but before the famous Dutchman set to work to drain the 
Great Level the Fens had become more fitting places for fish to 
spawn in and wildtow! to breed in than for human habitation. 
The Fen-dwellers, however, had no desire to see a single swamp 
or mere drained; to them a bittern was more than a bullock, a 
shoveller than a sheep. By duck-decoying, wildfowl-driving, 
fish-netting, ruff-snaring and eel-catching they gained as good a 
livelihood as they wished for, and even shivering fits of ague and 
jpint-racking attacks of rheumatism did not induce them to 
accent such advice as Horace Waipole gave to a lenland 
friend—to give up walking on stilts and ‘*come to shore.” 
When schemes for reclaiming the Fens were promoted, the 
fishers and fowlers made, as Dugdale says, ‘‘ libellous songs to 
disparage the work.”” One of the songs was * Powtes’ Complaint,” 
in which the “ brethren of the Water ’’ were exhorted to entreat 
their ‘“‘antient water nurses” to show their power and help to 
drain the purses of the reclaimers. .\nd to “‘ good old Captain 
Flood” they prayed for aid, remembering how 


This noble Captain yet was never known to fail us, 
But did the conquest get of all that did assail us ; 


Ilis furious rage none can assuage; but, to the world’s great wonder, 
He bears down banks, and breaks their cranks and whirlygigs asunder, 


But those enterprising men, the Fen undertakers” or 
“adventurers,” were not to be dissuaded from carrying out their 
schemes, and although they had great difficulties to contend 
with, these did not prove insurmountable; so that to-day there 
is only one small tract of the wide Fen level where the old 
conditions still obtain, and where one can see what a consider- 
able portion of Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire 
was like in the pre-reclamation days. This small tract is 
Wicken Fen, situated within easy walking distance of the little 
town of Soham, or to be reached by a ramble along lode-banks 
and droves from the station at Burwell, on the Mildenhall and 
Cambridge line. There, on the border of the Cambridgeshire 
uplands, and in the midst of a district where ‘ turves’”’—for the 
Fenman knows nothing of ‘ peat ’—are still used in the open 
hearths of the cottages, something of the old Fen atmosphere is 
preserved, and in the sighing of the breeze through the sedge 
and water-grasses one may recognise the sibilant, monotonous 
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voice of the vanished wilderness of reeds and _ water, still 
sounding faintly, as it were, from the past. It is possible, 
perhaps, to detect a dying cadence in that melancholy voice ; for 
by comparing the Sedge Fen with the so-called Fens adjoining 
it, one must soon come to the conclusion that Wicken Fen itself 
is doomed to disappear ; but for a while yet, thanks to a praise- 
worthy sentimentalism, it will retain its old wild features and primi- 
tive charm. In summer a wild flower garden of beautiful and 
curious aquatic and bog plants, in autumn and winter a tawny 
swamp, touched with the bright amber and hectic flush of decay, 
Wicken Sedge Fen gives one a very good idea of what the shores 
ot Whittlesea, Ramsey and other Ferland meres were like before 
the drainage work was completed. but the reeds are by no 
means pientiful, nor is the annual crop of true Ten sedge 
anything like so large as it used to be. This Fen sedge, when of 
good size and quality, is used for thatching, and formerly there 
were stringent jaws against cutting it out of season; but of late 
years it has become so choked with Fen grasses and rushes as to 
be hardiy worth separating from them, and the mixed crop is 
generally sold for litter or fodder. Meadow-rue, the greater 
spearwort (the tallest of our buttercups), hemp agrimony, yellow 
loosestrife and the rare and beautiful marsh pea are among the 
Fen flowers forming part of the crop. Botanists, who have 
always found in the Fen a “happy bunting-ground,” are mainly 
responsible for the disappearance of the great Fen ragwort, the 
marsh sow-thistle and some rare wild orchids which formerly 
erew there, while the ruddy sweet-gale, the fragrance of which 
was as noticeable as that of the water-mints, also seems to have 
vanished. With it has gone the great copper butterfly, which, less 
than a century ago, was so abundant that there was no thought 
of its ever becoming extinct. At Whittlesea, in 1820, sixteen 
were taken by one lepidopterist in balf-an-hour, and this notwith- 
standing the activity and shyness of the insect, which, when 
missed by the net, ‘*went away like the wind.” The great 
water-dock, the food plant of this butterfly’s larva, still grows at 
Wicken; but the great copper, with several moths and some 
other insects, has vanished from the marish jungle of rush and 
sedge. Still the Fen has by no means lost its reputation among 
butterfly and moth collectors; it has a greater number of Fen 
insects than any other equal area in the district. 

The Wicken bird-lite now presents nothing remarkable to 
attract the attention of the ornithologist. The beautiful little 
bearded titmouse, which was formerly well distributed over the 
Fen district, survives only in the Norfolk Broadland; Savi’s 
warbler is quite extinct as an [’nglish breeding bird; so, too, are 
the bittern, the black tern and other swamp-loving species which 
dweit in old-time Fenland. but, as one wanders shoulder deep 
in the rank aquatic vegetation, one cannot help thinking of 
those days of which Charles Kingsley reminded us, when in the 
wild fens ‘*the coot clanked, and the bittern boomed, and the 
sedge-bird, not content with its own sweet song, mocked the 
notes of all the birds around; while high overhead hung 
motionless, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond buzzard, kite 
bevond kite, as far as the eye could see.” It is a fascinating 
picture, but one never again to be seen in England, unless man 
be worsted in his fight with Nature and the Fens again be 
“ drownea.” W. A. Durr. 
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THE AGE OF THE EAGLE, 
ITE eagle is generally believed to be one of the most long-lived of 


birds, and although directly conclusive proof of the fact does not ° 


exist, many writers maintain that they reach the advanced age of 
100 years while in their natural state. One specimen has recently 
died at Castle Grant which was trapped as long ago as 1872, and 
was then supposed to be five years old, Of course the eagle would, 
in the natural ccurse of events, have a better chance of dying a natural death 
than almost any other bird, as it is monarch of all it surveys, and man is the 
only eremy it need fear. I have often envied the eagle. When toiling up 
some steep hillside I have seen a mere speck in the distance, sailing round 
with motionless wings, and in almost no time he has passed, and has soared 
over the mountain’s summit. — Usually he is followed by his mate, as the birds 
remain paired for life and keep together both summer and winter. When 
searching the mountain plateau for food, the eagle often sweeps along very 
near the ground, and very majestic does he look as he glides along with 
his wings held in the shape of a large V. A rather pathetic incident in 
connection with the king of birds came under my notice last spring. — A pair 
of eagles had their eyrie near the top of a giant pine tree in a lonely deer 
forest. The eagles were seen at work on the nest, but as the locality is a 
very remote one, the eyrie was not again visited till midsummer. The tree 
is a very difficult one to climb, but the keeper at last reached the nest, and 
great was his astonishment to find the skeleton of the eagle in the nest. The 
latter contained no eggs, so possibly the hen bird had died while laying. It 
will be interesting to see whether the remaining bird turns up at the eyrie 
next spring with a new ma‘e. 
THE WATER-OUSEL’S SONG. 
The water-ousel d.ffers from the majority of our songsters in that he utters 
his song regularly throughout the winter months, should the weather be at all 


favourable. His song is of extraordinary sweetness ; in fact, in some respects 
it is unique in its clear liquid strains, and naturally has an added charm when 
heard during the winter months. | Tne water-ousel is not particular as to his 
position when singing, and may be heard uttering his song while perched on 
a boulder in mid-stream, or when he is rapidly flying up or down the river, 
I have noticed that he also makes use of it when helping his mate build her 
dome-shaped nest. When he arrives at the nest alone he does not utter his 
song; but should his mate be there before him, he utters a few bars of 
sweet music to cheer her. During severe winter weather, when the rivers and 
streams are ice-bound, the ousels take up their quarters near the coast, and 
quite a number may be seen diving for food in a certain stretch of the river, 
a state of affairs which would not be tolerated for an instant during the nesting 
season, when every pair of dippers have their beat on the stream and _ will 
allow no other pair to trespass on their ground, The dipper is as much at 
home under water as on cry land, and sometimes it will actually wade into 4 
pool, with wings closely folded, and waik on the bed of the stresm under 
water, picking up insects in the most unconcerned manner. On a frosty day 
it is a pretty sight to watch one diving for food. Standing on the edge of 
the ice which fringes the stream, it will, every few minutes, dive into the water 
like a stone, each time reappearing at the surface a little further down the burn. 
The bird has often been blamed, and, I think, quite without foundation, for 
devouring the eggs of trout and salmon, and even the young fish themselves. 
Probably the reason for this is the fact that it is always diving into the stream 
in search of food, and appears to casual observers to be looking for the spawn 
of fish. 
AUTUMN ON THE Moors. 

Although September was with us the finest month of the year, autumn is 
now advancing fast, and in the glens the birches and bracken are turning 
from green to burnished gold. On the hills the fall of the year is not so 
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conspicuous, but here, too, signs are not wanting that winteris uponus. The 
heather is now over, except for a late sprig here and there, and the delicate 
avern or mountain raspberry has been withered up by the autumn frosts. At 
this season of the year, if the weather is fine, the view from the hi ltops is 
finer than at almost any other time, and the air lacks the heat haze which 
during the summer months limited the view. The hilis of Upper Donside 
offer a splendid view in every direction, and vie with those of the sister valley 
of the Royal Dee. This is the domain of the golden eagle, and as you tramp 
through the heather you are suddenly aware that a panic prevails among the 
grouse, which are flying at top speed in every direction, as though they had 
completely lost their heads! Then you see the eagle soaring aloft majestically, 
appearing to look with contempt on the flying grouse as he sails on with wings 
spread motionless. On the day you choose for this mountain expedition there 
is complete caim prevailing, and even as you reach the higher grounds there 
is not a breath of wind, The heather has lost its purple tinge and now seems 
brown and withered, while the few plants of white heather can only with 
difficulty be distinguished from the rest. From the stream which rushes 
down the mountain-side a pair of teal rise in front of you and are off like a 
shot, while the cheery water-ousel flies up the stream uttering his cry, *‘ tzeet, 
izeet.” Signs are not wanting that the sportsmen have been busy on the 
moor, fer you flush several grouse that have been wounded in the wing and 
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are unable to fly more than a few yards at atime. In the far distance a herd 
of deer are seen grazing on the skyline, but their leader soon scents danger, 
and when you look again they have vanished. On reaching the summit plateau 
you have a magnificent view of the distant Cairngorm Mountains, which still 
carry a few drifts of last winter’s snow. Notably, at the source of the river 
Avon, on the plateau between Ben Muick Dhui and Cairngorin, an immense 
drift still lingers, Although this plateau is really the source of the Avon, the 
name Avon is not given to the burn until Loci Avon, at the foot of Cairngorm, 
is reached, and from the plateau to this loch the stream is called the Feith 
Buidhe. From your point of vantage, Ben Mheadoin (the Middle Hill) stands 
out very conspicuously, and as you look a thin white cloud forms right across 
the hill, but several hundred feet below the summit, giving the mountain an 
aspect grand in the extreme. The giant bulk of Ben Aan is also seen to 
advantage, but gradually mist descends on the higher mountain-tops, while a 
chill wind begins to blow from the north-west. Although October, you 
note the fields of oats in the uplying glens are still as green as in 
mid-July, and fear that unless an exceptionally fire autumn is experi- 
enced these upland farmers will lose a great deal of money. But the 
approich of darkness reminds you that the descent must be commenced, 
and ere the low grounds are reached the short autumn day has already 
drawn to a close, SETON P. GORDON, 


THE BADMINTON HOUNDS. 


FeV EE Bad 
minton 
Hounds 

are among the 

most noted of our 
foxhound _ packs, 
and their story as 

a hunting pack 

goes back as far 

as that of any in 

England. The 

kennels at  Bad- 

minton represent 
the blending — of 
many ancient 
strains of blood 
with the modern 
foxhound. I have 
always thought 
that the old Bad- 
minton badger- 
pies represented 
the foxhound in 
its transition state 
from the Old 

English stag- 

hound, himself a 

descendant of the 

Talbots, or light- 

coloured ° hounds, 

from St. Hubert’s 

Abbey in the Ar- 


dennes. At one 


! 


time (1 do not WW. 4. Rowh A S7UDY 


know whether it is ; 
so at present) reversions to the older and larger type of hound 
were not infrequent at Badminton, and mention is made of a 


a eel 





hound named Mar- 
mion, which Will 
Long sent to Mr. 
Horlock. This 
hound was 28in., 
rather leggy and 
flat-sided and with 
the long, fine ears 
which Collyns tells 
us were charac- 
teristic of the old 
staghounds of the 
Devon and Somer- 
set. But, as the 
photographs — will 
show us, the Bad- 
minton hounds are 
now rather dark in 
colour, and resem- 
ble in many re- 
spects the Brock- 
lesby and Belvoir, 
to. which packs 
they are nearly 
related. But the 
Badminton 
Hlounds' have, 
within the last fif- 
teen years, ab- 
sorbed two famous 
dog packs, that 
of the late Lord 
Portsmouth and 
Copyricht. Mr. Austen Mac- 

kenzie’s, which 
took nineteen years to form by one of the best hound-breeders ot 
our time. Each of these purchases has, no doubt, had its effect 
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on Badminton, though without entirely changing the character of 
the pack, since the bitches were, for the most part, originally of 
old Badminton strains. But in 
this paper we are not concerned 
with the past history of the 
pack so much as with its pre- 
sent condition. Let us take 
first, then, a general view of 
the pack as, with their hunts- 
men in the centre, they ap- 
proach us across the park. 
Chey are, it is easy for anyone 
to see, all of the same type 
big-boned, powerful hounds, 
mostly of Belvoir black, tan and 
white, and with, | think, even 
when viewed as a pack, the ex- 
pression of alertness and intel- 
ligence to which I shall have 
occasion to refer later. It will 
be noticed that they are a 
numerous pack, for the Bad- 
minton is a large country and 
affords sport for six days a 
week, and even then there is 
room for a subsidiary pack of 
twenty-five couples. So large 
a country requires a_ large 
pack, and there are at present W. A. Rouch, 

at least seventy-five couples of 

hounds in kennel. If we pause for a moment and consider the 
thought, care and judgment which are required to keepa pack of 


saght 
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seventy-five couples up to the standard which 
we see before us in these pictures, we shall have 
some faint idea of the greatness of the under- 
taking. Think of the number of whelps that 
must be bred, of the puppies sent out to walk, 
of the drafting and education of the young 
hounds. To the Master and his men hunting 


isnotall play. The Duke of Beaufort is not 
content to have a few beautiful show hounds 
and a tail of moderate ones. A hound to 


be put on at Badminton must reach a certain 
high level not only of looks, but of work. Of 
course, there is another side to this. So large 
a pack gives a wide field of choice; so exten- 
sive and varied a country enables hounds to 
be thoroughly tested betore they are told off to 
their several tasks—the big dogs to the light 
plough and stone walls, the middle pack (a 
mixed one) to the big woods, and the little 
bitches to the grass vales. But for no hounds is 
the Badminton an easy country; it is deep, 
rough and holding in parts, with a wide extent 
of flying pasture. The photographs are so accu- 
rate that we can see for ourselves the type of 
hound, Takethe twoanda-halfcouplesof stallion 
hounds and the two couples of brood bitches, and 
you will see the points for which the fathers and 
mothers of the pack are selected. Straight 
they are, of course—that goes without saying ; 


with good shoulders, equally of course, for without shoulders 
they would soon knock themselves to pieces; having power and 
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substance, or the deep, holding vales and woodland would soon 
lire them out; and no day must be too long- for the Duke’s 
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hounds. 

Now let us leave the groups, and take the 
two single portraits, Primate and Prophet. 
The picture of the first named, | am tempted to 
say, is the best single photograph of a hound I 
ever saw; attitude, expression, character, make 
and shape—it shows them all to perfection. 
These two hounds are father and son, and come 
of a family in which sense, work and _ intelli- 
gence are hereditary. One reason why the 
picture is so good is that the hound himself 
seemed to understand what was required, and 
posed readily for the artist. But in these pic- 
tures, and in that of the single head so tull of 
wisdom, benevolence and beauty, no less than 
in the remarkable study of expression on the 
group of hounds at the rails, | wish to draw 
attention to the free, bold, happy expression of 
the hounds’ faces. |The foxhound is no use 
without intelligence, perseverance and obedi- 
ence. These a hound only shows in perfection 
when the kennel is ruled by kindness and 
sympathy. I visit a good many kennels in the 
course of the year, and it seems to me I can 
tell something of the character of the huntsman 
from the demeanour of the hounds. I rate the 
intelligence of the dog high because I have 
lived so much with them, and there is no doubt 
that with so sensitive an animal as the dog 
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harshness and negiect amount to un- 
intentional cruelty. Discipline there 
must be, but that is no difficulty— 
a hound will take punishment from 
the nand he loves; but ill-treat 
hounds, keep them at a_ distance, 
and they are either haughty rebels 
or cowed slaves, their intelligence 
is degraded into cunning, their per- 
severance and_ resolution into ob- 
stinacy, their courage into ferocity. 
Hounds know very well the differ- 
ence in their relations to the different 
people connected with the kennel— 
the huntsman, the companion of their 
sport; the feeder, the provider for their 





necessities; the whipper-in for dis- 
cipline—and hounds graduate their 


manners according to their estimation 
of the characters of the different men 
they have to do with and their func- 
tions in the kennei or the field. ‘There 
is a pleasant story illustrative of this 
in the pages of a writer of the last 
century. ‘ While in charge of the 
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kennel huntsman and two whips they (the hounds) trotted 


along in a compact body 
hound venturing to 
step out of place, 
but no sooner did 
they catch sight of 
their master or hear 
his voice, than, break- 
ing loose from further 
restraint like boys 
out of school, they 
rushed eagerly to 
meet him, jumping 
and playing round 
his horse. The 
character of the 
hounds seemed 
changed in a moment, 
and as they moved 
off to draw covert 
an independence — of 
action was assumed 
totally at variance 
with their former de- 
portment. They 
knew no whipper- 
in dare touch or 
control them, yet they 
readily obeyed the 
master (Assheton 
Smih), and a low 
whistle or wave of 
the hand turned or 
restrained them.” 
Everyone who has” w. 4, Rouch. 
hunted hounds knows 

that with a huntsman 


accord, without a touch on the 


horn 


or 


solemnly and demurely, 


not a 


FOUR GOOD 


round 


MATRONS:. 


Coryright. 


in correspondence with their huntsman’s movements, 


as though they delighted, as indeed they do, to work under 





A BEAUTIFUL HEAD. 


they trust hounds will of their own 
whistle, swing 


n 


his eve, 

‘Trust mm tbe 
hounds  and_ confi- 
dence by the pack in 
their huntsman are 
the principles on 
which the Badminton 
Hunt is conducted. 
No hounds hunt 
their fox more 
steadily, more eagerly, 


and, what I think is 
partly a result of 
sound kennel man- 
agement, no pack 
break up their fox 
more fiercely when 
they have caught 
him. William Dale, 
the huntsman, is a 
man quite after the 
Badminton stamp, 
keen, kindly and 
thorough in and 
out of kennel. He 
has shown and, so 
he himself would 


tell you, enjoyed the 


best of sport since 
he came to Bad- 
minton. But we mav 


pause before we turn 
over this page and 
leave these pictures to 
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note how it comes about that Badminton produces hounds like 


Primate and his fellows. 
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SIRES 


OF 


THLE 


PACK. 


Copyrighi. 


If we study the history of the foxhound, 
we Shall find that these famous hounds 
always come the same way. Asa rule 
they appear in the kennels of the great 
family packs, or, where they are bred 
outside these, by careful selection from 
the hounds bred at Belvoir, Brocklesbv, 
Milton or Badminton. <A continuity 
of ownership is one necessity, a succes- 
sion of able hound-breeders the next. 
The foundation is laid by gathering 
in the best working hounds of each 
veneration. These are inbred some- 
what closely to favourite home strains 
of working blood. Yet they are the 
result of stern selection, since these 
great packs can find walks for many 
puppies. Then some day a hound ts 
brought tn, as Justice, Furrier, Tarquin 
or Wynnstay Royal, or a descendant 
of Belvoir Rallywood, or the stiil more 
famous Weathergage of the same 
family, have been at Badminton, and 
extraordinary success is the result, 
and puppies of sure quality appear. 
Zut these great triumphs of hound- 
breeding will be found in, I believe, 
every case to be kindred blood to that 
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of the kennel in which 
they are produced. 
Thus all the hounds 
] have named, though 
bred at Belvoir on 
Wvynnstay, are more 
or less inbred to a 
Badminton hound, 
Topper (1800) by 
name, a direct ances- 
tor of Furrier and 
Weathergage, the two 
most famous. stallion 
hounds of history. 
This hound ‘Topper 
carried on the name 
and probably the blood 
of a still older Bad- 
minton Topper (1729). 
Thus a kennel comes 
by itsownagain. The 
Badminton blood re- 
newed by changes of environment suits the home-bred hounds, 
and such a pack as is here illustrated is the result. 

The Duke hunts the hounds twice and Dale four times 
a week throughout the season. They kill more foxes than 
any other pack, yet no foxes are mobbed or murdered. Only 
fair and sportsmanlike methods are employed. But readers 
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FLOWERS ON Dry WALLS. 
NE of the most skilful of rock garden-makers and planters of 


W. A. Rouch THE PORTCULLIS 


walls was the late Mr. Meyer, whose contributions on the 

subject to our contemporary the Garden we hope soon to 

publish, A correspondent wishes for information on the 

treatment of existing dry walls, and Mr. Meyer’s advice is so 

sound and practical that we give it for the benefit of those 
who contemplate making a flower garden in such positions, The walls we 
have in mind are those not built for wall-gardening, but which may be adapted 
to that purpose. In many gardens there may be several walls of that 
description, either dry ones or those of masonry, which were originally built 
to mark a boundary or a division in the grounds, and would lend themselves 
admirably to artistic adornment. Sometimes, too, such walls are of great 
age, having the surface of the stones or bricks darkened by years of exposure, 
and are, perhaps, even partly covered with moss and lichen. Such a wall 
might be, by careful treatment, greatly beautified. Take the dry walls first. 
We will imagine that we have to deal with an old dry wall, and that from 
the soil between the joints of the stones weeds of all kinds have sprung. — It 
should be fairly easy to eradicate such weeds by raking out the joints with an 
iron bar or a large chisel. Where exceptionally robust weeds have taken 
possession, it might even be advisable to use the iron bar as a lever for 
removing a few of the stones altogether, and either replacing them after the 
weeds are rooted up, or, if the absence of such stones does not seriously 
atfect the stability of the wall, by filling these comparatively large holes with 
good soil, making them suitable for bolder plants. Rock Cistus, Heaths 
and alpine RKhododendrons are suitable for such a purpose, or if the wall is 
in shade, large Ferns might be used with advantage. An important matter to 
be observed during the operation of planting is that the surface of the wall 
where the large holes were made must be again made good with small stones 
around the plants. This will keep the roots moist, and prevent the soil 
from crumbling away and falling out after frost. Stones more or less wedge- 
shaped are best for this purpose, and after pianting they should be firmly 
driven in with a strong wooden mallet. This, if heavy enough, is preferable 
to an iron hemmer, which would be likely to break the stcnes. 

NATURAL GROUPING OF THE PLANTS. 

Care should, of course, be taken not to make these holes for large plants 
at regular intervals, or—still worse—in lines, but in such a way that the 
plants when in position would form an irregular and natural group. They 
should be sometimes close together, sometimes farther apart, or scattered 


singly. For an example in Nature let us note a wall, say, in a shady country 
lane, which is bedecked with the luxuriant growth of Hart’s-tongue and 
other Ferns, as well as all sorts of flowers. The remarks about the 


larger plants also apply to the small ones, except that these naturally should 
be placed closer together in irregular colonies merging into each other, but 
never in lines. When building a wall we do not pretend to imitate Nature, 
but so construct a piece of artificial work that no one could possibly mistake 
it for anything else than that of man, When, however, we adorn this wall 
with plants and flowers of various descriptions the planting should in all cases 
be natural, not in the selection of kinds, for that would mean decoration by 
wild flowers only, but in the disposition of the various groups follow Nature’s 
lesson, arranging some in large irregular colonies, others in smaller groups, 
and others «gain singly, while some portions of the wall might be left bare 
altogether. To obtain good effects we must have bold masses of certain 
kinds, though it would be a mistake to let the chief aim in planting be to 
cram as many varieties of plants as possible into the space at disposal. A 
huncred plants of five or six kinds, in irregular natur:l groups, will be a 
thousand times more effective than a hundred different things scattered over 
the same space. It cannot be denied that when 


PLANTING AN ExistinG WALL 
the actual operation is more difficult than it would be if the planting 
wer: done as the wall is being built, because in the former case one is 
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may reflect that they 
themselves would 
like to see this pack 
in the field. 1 have 
hunted in = many 
countries, but never 
enjoved my hunting 
more than with the 
Duke of Beaufort’s. 
The thoroughness of 
the hound work, 
the variety of the 
country and its as- 
sociations, vive a 
peculiar charm to the 
sport there. In the 
days when I hunted 
there, Badminton, 
the centre of the hunt, 
was inaccessible; but 
Copyright the Great Western 
has made it easy tu 
reach, both from London and Bristol. The Portcullis Hotel 
always a charming old-world inn, has been improved, and made a 
model hotel for hunting people. It stands at the gates of Bad- 
minton and close to the kennels, and thus one knows that, asa 
rule, as evening draws on one will be working towards the stable 
door. The stabling, needless to say, is excellent. X. 
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not quite sure that the soil is suitable, neither can the roots be spread out so 
easily. In many cases, therefore, we should have to be content with smaller 
plants; but, on the other hand, arrangiag them on a wall already completed is 
easier and requires less skill than if the flowers were placed in position during 
the construction of the wall. The reason for this is that in the latter case it 
is more difficult to picture in one’s mind what the compleied group of plants 
would be like, and plants put in during the progress of wall-building cannot 
be altered or rearranged without trouble. Then, aga‘n, if the layers of wall 
stones are anything like of even thicknesses there will be a strong temptation 
to put the plants too much in lines. Mr. Meyer always found it a good plat 
in such a case first of all to review the plants at disposal which are to be 
** built,” so to speak, into the wall as the builder’s work proceeds; then, 
secundly, on a piece of paper to make a rough sketch how the kinds chosen 
should be arranged, whether a group should be large or small, and where 
this or that colour should predominate so as to harmonise with that of the 
adjoining group ; finally, where late or early flowering things should be so as 
best to ensure a succession of bloom. Such a sketch need not be elaborate, 
nor need it be drawn to scale. Let a dozen crosses represent, say, a group 
of a dozen Aubrietias, twenty dots a group of Arabis, and so on. A few 
coioured crayons may help to facilitate distribution of colour, etc. Armed with 
such a sketch, however roughly done, we can feel sure of effects beforehand. 
MORE ADVICE ON PLANTING. 

Arranging plants on a wall already built is much easier, though the 
planting is more difficult. The best practical method consists in having 
twigs and sticks of various sorts and sizes, which might be stuck into the wall 
to indicate where the plants should be put. For instance, a cluster of Laurel 
twigs might be placed where we consider a batch of Alyssum would be most 
desirable, ordinary wooden labels might stand for a group of Campanulas, 
Bamboo sticks fer Helianthemum, and so on. In this way we might arrange 
on the wall itself where the principal and most effective groups should go, and 
how the plants should be placed before anything is actually put in. When 
the arrangement of the sticks and twigs is complete, stand back and look at 
it. Probably one group is too regular and another too small, and it will bea 
trifling matter to readjust the sticks to our entire satisfaction; but it would 
not Le so easy to rearranve matters once the things have been properiy 
planted, neither would it be easy to judge of the’ effect by simply writing the 
names on labels cr slips of paper and putting them into the wall. When a dry 
wall has been carefully planted and the plants have become established, it 
may be still thought desirable to increase the list by sowing seeds of annuals 
and perennials into some of the chinks and fissures, or even some of the larger 
joints. Now is a good season to sow, and also in quite early spring, and 
also to plant seedlings. 

GALHERING AND STORING IRUIT. 

It is astonishing how little trouble is taken in gardens, private as well as 
market, in gathering the fruit, on which, perhaps, much time and expense 
have been bestowed to bring it to perfection, In private gardens particularly, 
where the collection frequently embraces many sorts, ripening at various 
times, the fruit should be handled with care and gathered at the right moment, 
that is, before it is fully ripe The writer takes keen delightin fruit gathering, 
labelling each sort in the storeroom, so that it may be eaten when matured, 
and making frequent inspection to prevent decay. An over-ripe Pear on the 
verge of rottenness will spoil the fruits near it, and for this reason, when 
gathering takes place, sort out with care all those that are not sound. 
There is, of course, the flavour to be considered, and we take pride in 
preserving this in its fulness. 


Each Pear, Apple, or whatever the fruit may 
be, has its own peculiar flavour, sometimes deliciously sweet, as in the Pear 
called Seckle, a small, shapely litule fruit, which is rarely seen in the markets. 
This reminds us that it is not the large fruits that are either the most 
luscious or the most wholesome. Where are the little summer golden pippin 
Apples, and a delicious winter sort called John, which we enjoyed in boyhood 
days? The fruits were small, but for flavour most commendable, Gathering 
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should be done when the fruit parts readily from the stalk ; lift it to a hori- 
zontal position, and place in baskets lined with wood-wool or some material 
that will not spoil the flavour. Gather only when the skin is quite dry, and 
allow the late-fruiting sorts to remain upon the tree as long as possible, 
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otherwise they will shrivel. While in the store keep the fruits free from 
anything likely to promote decay, coo}, dark, and do not allow the temperature 
to vary. Ventilate while the sweating is in progress, then close windows and 
doors, except occasionally, when they may be opened to sweeten the air. 


AFFOREST ATION AT INVERLIEVER. 


NDER English law, the ‘“ afforesta- 
tion” of any tract properly meant 
its removal from the operation of the 
ordinary common law and its subjec- 
tion to the special forest laws, which 

ceased to operate actively as regards additional 
areas alter the Act for the Limitation of Forests 
was passed in 1641. But time rings changes 
even on purely technical terms, and so what 
is now meant by afforestation is simply 
the planting of timber. Of recent years especi- 
ally, and with the hope that it may materially 
help to solve the momentous question of the 
unemployed, there have been strong expressions 
of opinion that some great national scheme of 
afforestation should be considered and com- 
menced re ative to the planting of such portions 
of our tco abundant waste lands and poor graz- 
ing pastures as seem to hold out a reasonable 
prospect of profitable timber production upon 
business principles. 

In the very nature of the present economic 
conditions obtaining generally, though with 
well-defined local variations in each of the 
lour national portions of the kingdom, it 
is not to be expected that many private 
landowners, the majority of whom have only 
a life interest in closely-entailed estates, can have funds at 
their disposal for making large investments in timber plantations 
that can hardly, even in very favourable circumstances, begin to 
vive any substantial return in the way of thinnings before about 
seventeen to.twenty years have passed. And so, if any extensive 
work in the way of national afforestation is to take place at all, with 
the double object of increasing the amount of rural employment 
and of helping to provide useful home-grown supplies of the pit- 
wood—certain to be still in great demand years hence, when 
our foreign imports of this class will probably be scarcer, more 
keenly competed for by other countries, and, consequently, far 
dearer in price than they now are—the whole matter practically 
resolves itself into a question of granting some substantial form 
of State aid to private Jandowners and county councils or other 
corporate bodies willing to plant timber, or else of the State itself 
acquiring poor waste lands suitable for planting, and then making 
such kinds of plantations as seem likely to be the most profitable 
and desirable in the national interests. 

These are really by far the most important questions 
that have to be investigated and solved before any great progress 
can ever be made with extensive afforestation. But although their 
great importance was apparent to the Forestry Committee of 1902, 
it expressly declined to grapple with two such difficult and thorny 
questions. Greater courage and determination have now, however, 
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been shown in Ireland, where a Departmental Cominittee 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture is sitting to consider 
and report upon these very points, along with others of a more 
special nature. In the committee’s report of 1go2 it was, how- 
ever, urged that with regard to Scotland a forest, that is to say, in 
this particular case, a wooded tract, should be purchased by the 
State, to form a “demonstration area’’ for the use of Scottish 
students of forestry. As regular technical instruction in this 
branch of rural economy is being given at Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and St. Andrews, endeavours were at first made to try and find a 
suitable forest in some part of Scotland easily accessible from 
each of these educational centres. It was only when enquiries 
had been commenced with the view of acquiring such a demon- 
stration forest that the practical difficulties in the way ofcarrying 
out the commiittee’s recommendation were realised. No suitable 
woodlands were available ; and even if such had been procurable, 
their acquisition would have cost much more than the Treasury 
can spare at present for this particular purpose. So in making 
further enquiries the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, to 
whom this duty was assigned, had soon to abandon rot only the 
geographically central region of Scotland, but also in course of 
time to give up the hope of acquiring a suitable woodland tract. 
Then they began a long and careful search for an extensive area 
of poor pasture land and moor suitable for planting which would 
give a reasonable chance of growing timber crops 
profitably, so as to provide a much-needed 
object-lesson in this respect, and in course of 
time the desired demonstration area. It is, of 
course, impossible to attain the ideal; but within 
this last month a definite choice has been made 
by the purchase of the Inverliever estate from 
Colonel Malcolm of Poltalloch, which seems to 
satisfy, better than any other estate examined 
with a view to its acquisition, the several 
requirements and conditions that had to be kept 
in mind by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, in whose charge the estate will now 
remain. 

The Inverliever estate is situated in the mid- 
Argyll and Lorne districts of Argylishire. It 
extends for about nine miles along the 
north-western shore of Loch Awe, and reaches 
back to a distance varying from about two 
to three miles. Inverliever House, a large 
shooting-box, 1s about fifteen miles distant 
from Lochgilphead and Ardrishaig on Loch 
Fyne, with which a good road connects it; 
and it is about the same distance from the 
Oban and Callander railway, which passes close 
to the north end of Loch Awe, the journey from 


e Edinburgh or Glasgow to Lo ch Awe Station 


occupying about four hours. During the sammer 
months excursion steamboats ply on the lake, in 
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connection with the railway. It will thus be seen that there are 
no direct and cheap communication lines whereby heavy timber 
could be at once placed upon any market; and that there are 
no local wood-consuming industries in the vicinity, probably for 
the very simple reason that there are no large woodlands locally 
for the creation and maintenance of timber supplies. Under 
present ccnditions timber, supposing marketable timber were 
available, would have either to be floated along the loch to the 
railway station, or conveyed by road for a distance of about ten 
miles to the Crinan Canal, or else taken to Loch Craignish, an 
inlet of the sea about two miles from the southernmost part of 
the estate. But in course of time, no doubt, communications 
will have improved, before the timber crops about to be planted 
within the next few years attain marketable size, from thirty-five 
to fifty or sixty years hence. 

The estate has an acreage of about 12,530 acres, the lands 
being held partly of the Crown and partly in feu of the Duke of 
Argyll, and it consists chiefly of rough hill pasture and moorland. 
But, besides Inverliever House, standing in a small park of 
about ten acres near where the little river Liever flows into Loch 
Awe, there are also six tenants’ houses attached to sheep farms 
and eight cottages on different parts of the property, including 
keepers’ cottages and a range of kennels, as the estate has 
hitherto been let for shooting. Indeed, the grouse and black- 
game-shooting is very fair, the annual bag being about 450 brace 
of grouse and 
50 brace of — black- 
game, though far the 
greater portions of 
the moors are not 
heather-clad, and are, 
therefore, not  fre- 
quented by grouse. 
‘These keep chiefly to 
the lower grounds 
to the south-west of 
the estate—that 
portion most exposed 
to heavy rainstorms, 
and therefore least 
suitable for planting. 
Fortunately, so far as 
concerns the successful 
establishment of 
young plantations, 
there are few rabbits, 
hares, or roe. deer. 
The erazing lands 
are stocked with 
black - faced sheep. 
The lands bordering 
Loch Awe are lightly 
fringed with a 
spontaneous — growth 
of birch, alder and ash, while there are 90 acres of enclosed 
plantations of larch, spruce, Scotch pine and Douglas fir, 
all about twenty years of age. These form three plantations, 
also contiguous to the loch, one at the north and two neat 
the south end of the estate. The condition of the young timber 
is healthy, its rate of growth is excellent, and, wonderful to 
relate, the larch trees appear to show no signs of the cankerous 
fungous disease now almost ubiquitous throughout the British 
Isles. Judging from the fine old sycamores, silver firs and horse- 
chestnuts growing near Inverliever House, and elsewhere 
occasionally, the locality seems uncommonly well adapted for 
timber-growing, and this prima facie opinion is strengthened by 
the fine growth shown by mature woods of larch and Scotch 
pine on the eastern side of Loch Awe. 

The amount paid for the estate has not been officially 
disclosed, though leakage of the news in Edinburgh has produced 
the statement that it is about £30,000, which is probably fairly 
near the mark. But until official data regaraing the cost price, 
the gross income, burdens and net income have been made 
public, thus enabling the actual average value per acre as 
grazing lands, etc., and the number of years’ purchase paid for 
their acquisition to be determined, it seems useless to try and 
estimate what the recent and present rental value of the land 
works out to. Most likely it will not be more than ts. 6d. an 
acre for rough sheep pasture; and in such case land of this 
poor quality should furnish a good test for successful planting, 
that being just the great object-les) 1 wanted, upon which to 
base a larger scheme of national planting. 

The river Liever runs north and south through the estate. It 
rises in the little Lochana Bhruic, about a mile and a-quarter 
from Inverliever, while this mountain tarn is itself fed by a 
stream trickling down from the summit of Tom an t’Saoir, 
half a mile further north, which rises to about 1,200ft. high, 
while to the south of it another peak of 1,407ft. elevation 
forms the culminating point of the estate. Almost every aspect 
and exposure is offered on the various hillsides. On the north 
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side there are steep descents to Loch Avich, a small lake 
forming the extreme northern boundary, with an elevation of 
32cft., while the level of Loch Awe itself is only 116ft. But 
on both sides of Glen Liever and on the hillsides between the 
Liever and Loch Awe the configuration is less abrupt, the 
slopes are gentler and the general situation is in most parts 
fairly well sheltered against the heavy gales from the south-west, 
For the most part the aspect is south-east, an aspect locally 
favourable for planting. The geological formation is the granite, 
gneiss and schist prevailing throughout the greater part of the 
Western Highlands. The soil is for the most part dry, so that 
comparatively little draining will be necessary, and the generally 
plantable quality of the land is shown by the abundant growth of 
bracken, which grows rank and high in some places. Here and 
there, however, large patches of deep moss and peat occur, which 
will require draining and soil-preparation before being fit for 
planting. Even now that the estate has been acquired, however, 
it is impossible to hurry on planting operations; and it is not 
intended to attempt that. But it is probable that the plantable 
area now in hand, free from any restrictions under the existing 
leases of the tenant farmers, will be planted at the rate of about 
250 acres a year, So as in due course of time to have a really 
large forest area under a well-considered scheme of management, 
and with a proper system of cropping portions in rotation, 
according to the modern method of scientific forestry. The bulk 
of the young woods 
about to be created 
will probably be 
larch and — Scotch 
pine; but experiments 
will also be made 
with Douglas fir and 
other conifers, while 
several kinds of 
hard woods and _ soft 
woods will also be 
tried on the lower 
grounds. 

A scheme of 
operations is already 
being drawn up with 
regard to the provision 
of a good network 
of roadways and 
inspection paths, the 
formation of nurseries 
and the planting of 
shelter-belts wherever 
necessary. There 
seems no doubt, there- 
fore, that within the 
course of the next 
few years Inverliever 
will have something 
of further interest to show than the bare Highland _ hills 
which the tourist now views during his excursion up and 
down Loch Awe. J. Nisper. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
. IN THE COUNTRY. 


By Dr. SOMMERVILLE. 


PSO all who are familiar with the influence of scientific 
progress on the evolution of civilisation, the almost 
universal lack of appreciation of scientific research in 
this country cannot be other than a matter of profound 
wonderment. A momentary wave of excitement is 

created, perhaps, when some discovery is announced that carries 
with it a practical commercial value; but the interest is only 
transitory and confined to the immediate issue. To the sightless 
eyes of an unscientific nation there comes no vision of men 
wrestling with Nature for a sight of “ fields as yet untrod.” ‘The 
value of the accumulated results of countless workers in a hundred 
different spheres, which results alone make further discoveries 
possible, is wholly unperceived. In no region of human activity 
is the need for scientific research at the moment more pressing 
than in that of the purification of sewage. It is unnecessary 
perhaps to remind the reader that a little more than a quarter of 
a century ago a world of hitherto invisible living organisms was 
disclosed, all subject in the various phases of their life-cycles 
to the same unchangeable laws as ourselves. Birth, develop- 
ment, reproduction and death follow each other in this kingdom 
in endless succession. Although the sum total of a life may in 
certain instances be compressed into a few seconds, still the 
products of the activities of this brief span may be actually or 
potentially the source of infinite good or evil. Some cf these 
minute specks of protoplasm initiate and control chemical 
changes which ultimately result in the destruction of human 
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life; others initiate and control chemical changes which 
counteract and neutralise the former, thus permitting or deter- 
mining the perpetuation of life. An intimate knowledge of both 
classes of conditions is essential to all intelligent work on sewage, 
and to-day it must be confessed that even the fringe of the 
subject has scarcely been touched. The drinking of an appa- 
rently excellent glass of water containing cholera vibrios will, 
within forty-eight hours, lay the strongest man in death. On the 
other hand, the B. proteus and allied species succeeded by certain 
types of nitrifying micro-organisms engage immediately in the 
work of transforming the infected body into innocuous earth. 
Science has disclosed the exact cause of more than one water-borne 
disease, and no doubt one day will discover the means of their 
total extinction. It has laid open the door to that wonderful 
laboratory of Nature—the superficial foot or two of earth—wherein 
all things contaminated by death are purified, and has taught us 
that such purification is a necessary preliminary to future life. 
Schlossing and Muntz discovered in 1877 that the nitrification of 
organic matter in the soil is accomplished by the agency of 
bacteria, and since 1888 the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts has been at work endeavouring to determine 
the conditions which govern the individual stages of this 
transformation. It is now known that the Bb. typhosus, 
V. cholere and other disease-producing bacteria cannot live long 
outside the intestine of man apart from intestinal organic matter ; 
nor can they maintain an existence in sewage for an unlimited 
period. It is clear that the more recent the sewage containing 
such organisms, the more certain, widespread and virulent the 
epidemic originated by consumption of water contaminated with 
such sewage. It has been pointed out previously in this 
journal that the removal of sewage should be speedy, 
that detention in  cesspools is a menace to health, and 
that until its organic matter is completely nitrified it is 
unsafe to admit sewage to contact with a domestic water 
supply. Drief reference was made to some of the general 
principles underlying nitrification, and attention was called to the 
fact that in view of the many agencies at work in the process, 
each individual case of sewage disposal must be carefully 
studied and worked out on its own merits. Before proceeding to 
a description of the above system of disposai, it is necessary 
to refer further to a few general bio-chemical principles in 
order to be'in a position to intelligently follow the process at 
different stages. In the purification of sewage by bacterial 
methods, numerous and complex chemical reactions, set in 
motion by bacteria, take place in more or less constant serial order. 
Such reactions may for present purposes be briefly classified in 
three groups : 

1.—Putrefaction, which includes (a) the hydrolysis and 
peptonisation of solid proteins, whereby a consecutive series of 
albumoses, peptones and amido-bodies is formed, (b) fermenta- 
tion of urea, forming ammonia and carbon-dioxide, (c) fermenta- 
tion of salts of organic acids, (d) fermentation oi ce!lulose and 
other carbohydrates, (e) fermentation of fats, and (f) fermentation 
of sulphur compounds. Since Pasteur and his co-workers first 
demonstrated that putrefaction is due to the action of micro- 
organisms, it has been shown that the first stage of the process 
consists in the liquefaction of insoluble proteins into soluble 
albumoses and peptones, and that, subsequently, peptones are 
transformed into amino-acids and amides. The amino-acids are 
next decomposed into organic acids and ammonia or free 
nitrogen; the organic acids and ammonia unite to form 
ammonium salts. These salts are readily broken up and trans- 
formed into water, ammonia, hydrogen, nitrogen and marsh gas, 
the last three of which with some of the ammonia and carbon- 
dioxide escape, leaving the rest of the ammonia and carbon-dioxide 
united with the mineral elements in the solution, or combined as 
ammonium carbonate. This process of ammonification is carried 
out by quite a number of bacteria-—of thirty-one species studied 
by Marchal seventeen produced abundant quantities of ammonia. 
This observer proved that the conversion of organic matter into 
ammonia is inversely proportional to the amount of organic 
matterin solution, and varies with the character of the protein 
matter, the breaking down of peptones being more rapid than that 
of most other protein compounds. ‘These facts are of prime 
import in connection with the working of septic tanks and the 
subsequent treatment on contact beds. The ammoniacal fermen- 
tation of urea and uric acid is readily and completely effected by 
a number of common bacteria. I1.—Nitrification. The oxida- 
tion of ammonia to nitrites and nitrates has been 1egarded as the 
function of a specific class of organisms first studied by Wino- 
gradsky ai.d Warrington, but there is some ex; erimental evidence 
to show that certain common species, under certain conditions, 
are able to accomplish this work. It is important to bear in 
mind that reduction in nitrification always occurs when excess 
of organic matter is supplied, and that such reduction is spe- 
cially marked when the organic nitrogen is of animal origin. 
II.—-Denitrification. A large number of bacteria are capable 
of reducing nitrates to nitrites, nitrites to ammonia and 
even of liberating free nitrogen. Such reduction can only 
take place in the presence of organic matter, and there is 
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experimental evidence to show that it is greater in the 
presence of carbohydrates. Schléssing established the fact 
that nitrogen is always liberated when the iactic fermentation 
of sugars occurs in the presence of nitrates. With the 
liberation of ammonia and nitrogen gases there is a certain 
amount of oxygen set free which may be used again by the 
nitrifying bacteria. 

From whit has been said it will be plain, even to the lay 
reader, that efficient control of sewage purification is not the 
simp!e matter that so many have conceived it to be. Over- 
concentration in organic matter, with consequent diminution in 
the production of peptones, is the bane of many septic tanks. It 
follows, therefore, that, in order to obtain the best results from 
contact beds, a primary and maximum degree of peptonisation 
should first take place in the septic tank, and the peptonised 
fluid should be delivered to the beds in a suitable degree of 
dilution. Much research is still required to determine the 
optimum conditions along both these lines. 

To turn now to the installation at Thornbridge Hall, 
which has been carried out by Mr. William Farrer of Cam- 
bridge Street, Birmingham, the sewage collected from the 
house and offices is conducted to a low point in the park, within 
a small plantation of young trees, and delivered into a septic 
tank constructed of cement, the cavity of which is divided into 
three compartments and completely skut off from the atmosphere 
bya cement roof. Compartment No.1, which receives the crude 
sewage, is 4ft. long by 4ft. wide by rait. 8in. deep. No. 2, into 
which the sewage next passes, is 7ft. long by 6it. wide by 
7ft. 10in. deep. No. 3, from which emerges the peptonised fluid, 
is 8it. long by 6ft. wide by gft. 1oin. deep. The raw sewage 
enters at a pomt about midway in the depth of No. 1, and 
the digested product leaves by a 4in. pipe at a level about 
midway in the depth of No. 3. Immediately adjoining tank 
No. 3 is the first of two contact beds, measuring 18ft. in 
length, 18ft. in breadth and 6ft. in depth. The bottom of 
this bed is covered with a layer of hard broken stones, 
screened by a mesh 3in. square, to a depth of 6in. The 
remainder of the contents consists of hard crushed furnace 
clinker, the individual pieces of which pass through tin. square 
mesh, but are retained on jin. square mesh. The peptonised 
liquid flowing from the third compartment of the tank is received 
on a Farrer’s automatic distributing apparatus, consisting of a 
galvanised double section tipper in length equal to the longest 
dimension of the bed, viz., 18{t., with heavy cast-iron bearings, 
gun-metal lined, and combining buffers with phosphor bronze 
springs and rubber balls in bearings, central rocker, cast-iron 
converging shoes with continuing d’stributing channels fitted 
with stop ends and covering hoods. By this arrangement the 
fluid is automatically and evenly distributed to all parts of the 
bed. The effluent passes from the bottom of this bed through a 
4in. pipe to a second tipper, 11ft. long, applied in like manner to 
the second contact bed, 12ft. long by 11ft. wide by 3ft. deep, 
constructed of similar stones and clinker, the clinker passing 
through 4in., but being retained on }in., mesh. The effluent 
from the first contact bed is but partially purified; but that from 
the second bed is excellent, as the following figures determined 
at date testify : 


Free and Saline NHg ... 0018 part per 100,000 


Albuminoid NH3g eae i oe 0 064 Pe Pi 
Chlorine was sie ‘isa ‘ia 4 800 ¥ re 
Nitric N ‘ate Te isa cals 1°500 Se A 
Total Solids... ee po ss. 37°000 sa fa 


The population of the establishiuent reaches at certain seasons 
seventy, and the maximum daily flow is about 3,500gal. The 
capacity of the septic tank is just sufficient to accommodate 
3,800gal. Inspection was made in August, a date at which 
any unpleasant odours that might be produced would be 
most easily detected, and when it is stated that at a radius 
of 2oft. from the tank, on all sides, no odour could be 
deiected, it will be admitted that the installation is absolutely 
free from nuisance. Present results are everything that could 
be desired, as the final effluent which passes to a lake on the 
property is in point of organic content better, perhaps, than 
the water of the lake which it joins; but the future of the 
installation, in common with all septic tank methods in this 
country, is a matter for conjecture. One can prophesy nothing 
regarding the digestive powers of the tank in one, two or ten 
years from now; nor can one say more of the state of the 
contact beds in the matter of capacity, nitritying powers, and of 
the possible denitrifying and nitrogen-liberating properties of the 
final contact bed at the same future dates. Such small installa- 
tions, treating domestic sewage of a mild type, must be regarded 
as presenting the septic tank method at its best, and a final 
pronouncement on the comparative efficiency of the one under 
review is at the moment impossible. Should the next ten years 
witness undiminished peptonisation and _ nitrification with the 
same absence of nuisance, it will be due to the owner of 
Thornbridge Hall to congratulate him on possessing for his 
delightiul residence a most suitable system of sewage purification, 
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HINCHINGBROOKE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF ° 


THE EARL OF SANDWICH. 
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INTINGDONSHIRKE is, perhaps, the least known 
of our counties. No one has written its story, 

collected its records, and a view from the carriage 
windows of the Peterborough express gives most 
men their only sight of its hilly south and fenny 
north. As for its history and memories, all are overshadowed 
by one man, the plain gentleman from these grazing pastures 


who taught us that a tree people may choose its rulers. If 


Huntingdonshire be Cromwell’s county, Hinchingbrooke is 
yet nearer to him, for this was the home of his race. There 
is a long story to it whose first chapters are easily passed. 
Hinchingbrooke was a priory of nuns whose house, ages ago, 
was in Elusley, over the Cambridgeshire border, hard by St. 
Neots. Leland the antiquary saw the ruins at Eltisley “ eight 
miles all by champaign country from Cambridge,” was shown 
Pandonia’s well by which is buried a virgin daughter of some 
forgotten Scottish king, and heard Eltisley folk tell that the 
nunnery which sheltered Pandonia had been destroyed and 
“made new at Hinchingbrooke by Huntingdon.” We know 
little more of the Eltisley nunnery than the village could 
tell Leland, and for the beginning of the Hinchingbrooke 
house we have but the nuns’ legend that their founder 
there was the Conqueror. aps hundred and any years after 
the eainn of ile tdahiasiie were. still dentine bread and 
pence to the value of ten shillings a year that Huntingdon poor 
might remember the turbulent soul of the great bastard. Even 
industrious Dugdale could find but a poor two or three parch- 
ments wherewith to illustrate Hinchingbrooke Priory. Thus 
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Emme, a prioress there, was dead in 1275; and Ellen Waleys, 
whose Latinised surname, ‘* Walensis,’’ is mistranslated in the 
Monasticon as ‘* Wells,”” was made prioress in Emme’s place by 
the consent of the steward of the Lady Dervorgoil of Galloway, 
Balliol’s patroness, in whom the patronage of the priory seems 
to have been vested. Alice Wilton’s is the next name, and she 
was prioress when Hinchingbrooke and all other priories must 
needs be surrendered to the Crown. Then came in the Cromwells, 
and those who are curious to note the vicissitudes of the alienated 
church lands will observe that here, at least, only two families 
have lived in Hinchingbrooke since Dame Alice Wilton and her 
nuns gave up their keys to Richard Cromweil, who had a Crown 
lease of their estates. His lease became a freehold early in 1533, 
when the King granted to Richard Williams, alias Cromwell, 
esquire, “the capital site of the house or priory of Hinching- 
brooke,” with 1ts manors and lands in four counties. Since some 
of these lands lay in Eltisley, the old tale of the nuns flitting from 
Cambridgeshire has some confirmation. Richard Cromwell, the 
new squire of Hinchingbrooke, was one of the true children of 
his century. In spite of the long pedigree which goes at the back 
of every Welsh gentleman, his father would seem to have been 
one whom we should never have had word of but for his 
marriage with a sister of Thomas Cromwell, the blacksmith’s 
son of Putney, who came to be Earl of Essex before his head 
fell. The Williamses lost a good patron in this Eari, but they 
did not go down with him. Richard, the Earl’s nephew, who 
took Cromwell for his surnz ame, Was a gall: unt young gentleman, 
whom the terrible King 1s said to have caressed as his Dick anc 
his Diamond for his brave riding in the lists. Master Cromwell 
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did more than break a good 
lance in the yard; he went 
in arms against Lincolnshire 
rebels, and was one of the 
Commissioners that dealt 
with the doomed religious 
houses. Therefore he died 
one of the richest squires 
in England, swollen’ with 
church rents, having in this 
county alone, besides Hinch- 
ingbrooke, the rich abbey of 
Ramsey, the Austin Canons’ 
House in Huntingdon, the 
abbey of Sawtry and the 
priory of St. Neots. To all 
this succeeded his son and 
heir, Sir Henry, a jolly land- 
lord of many acres. Long 
generations after Sir Henry’s 
death Huntingdonshire rus- 
tics recalled lovingly how 
the Golden Knight would 
cast his silver money this 
way and that as he passed 
from his Ramsey house to 
Hinchinebrooke. He found 
the nuns’ lodgings sombre : 
shelter for a man_ loving vdsag KK «fit 
mirth and good company, 
so he broke down most of 
their walls, rebuilding nobly 
in irregular English fashion, waiting for no Italian architect's 
design. The new buildings had greater guests than the knights 
and squires of the Huntingdonshire levels, although they cannot 
have been far advanced when Queen Elizabeth came with her 
Court to Hinchingbrooke, after a dinner eaten with the Bishop of 
Ely at Fenstanton. Sir Henry survived the great Eliza, but it 
was his son Oliver who stood with his kinsfolk and friends in 
Hinchingbrooke gateway when King James made the house a 
stage in his slow progress from Scotland to his capital. Squire 
Oliver was a son after the Golden Knight’s heart, one who would 
“keep up the bountiful old state,” and we have the royal word 
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that Hinchingbrooke gave better entertainment than any house 
between that and Edinburgh. Riding in from Huntingdon, 
the town sword borne before him by an English earl, the King 
came to Master Cromwell’s house, whose doors were open, whose 
cellars were free to all comers. As though this good cheer were 
not enough, there were goodly horses, hawks and hounds 
mustered for a Royal gift, with a tall-standing cup ef gold. The 
memory of Sir Oliver’s housekeeping must have long lingered in 
the King’s mind, for three times in after years he was at 
Hinchingbrooke, and doubtless each visit hastened the day, which 
came at last in 1627, when Sir Oliver, a Knight of the Bath for 
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his loyal lavishness, touched Soul 
bottom in the deep Cromwell ‘ 
purse, and was forced to sell 
Hinchingbrooke. 

Since it is known that 
Charles, Duke of York, not 
then Prince of Wales, was 
with his father on one of these 
Hinchingbrooke visits, legend 
has been put to it to bring the 
little prince into the company 
of Sir Oliver’s nephew, the 
boy who was at last to send 
Charles to the scaffold at 
Whitehall. Hence a pleasant 
tale of a young Cromwell quar- 
relling with little Charles and 
boxing princely ears on the 
lawn at Hinchingbrooke. 
From what we know of the 
Protector’s Puritan father, the 
man whose long prayers kept 
his servants from their work, 
it is at least possible that the 
boy Oliver, four years old in 
1603, saw little of the Hinch- 
ingbrooke merry-making at his 
uncle’s house in that year and [Regcueg 
the next. From  Hinching- 
brooke Sir Oliver Cromwell — Copyrgnt 
removed to Ramsey, and was 
at home there when his nephew took the old cavalier’s saddle 
horses for the service of the Parliament. ‘The elder line held 
stoutly for Church and King; yet the spendthrift humour 
must have been in the blood, and they soon disappear from 
Huntingdonshire. 

But the Montagus who succeeded them at Hinching- 
brooke are there to-day. They are descended from Drogo de 
Montacuto, one of the Conqueror’s companions, from the 
Montacute earls of Salisbury, and thence from Sir Edward 
Mountagu, C.J]., who was the common ancestor of the Dukes 
of Montagu and Manchester and the Earls of Sandwich and 
Halifax. The kmight, Sir Sydney Montagu, who bought 
Hinuchingbrooke from the Cromwells was not of Sir Oliver’s 
way of thinking in the article of politics. Few Montagus 
were more than lukewarm partisans of monarchy; but this 
one was for moderation and lost his seat in the Long 
Parliament for a canny refusal to take the absurd oath which 
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pledged members to live or die with the [Earl of Essex. 
He was an old man, he said, and therefore could not swear 
to live with the Earl, and until he was sure of the 
work to which the Earl was leading his forces, he would 
not swear to die with him. His death soon afterwards settled 
all his indecisions, and his young son Edward, lately married at 
the age of seventeen to the Lord Crewe’s Puritan daughter, had 


fewer doubts than his father, who was not long in his grave ° 


before Colonel Edward Montagu had raised the regiment of foot 
which he was to lead at Lincoln, Marston Moor and Naseby. He 
was still a young man when Cromwell raised him to be one of the 
Council of Fifteen and employed him with Blake as an admiral 
at sea. By that time he had come round to his father’s position 
and would have hada king in England. One of those who urged 
Cromwell to change Oliver P. for Oliver R., he was ready to 
declare for the exile when Richard Cromwell had been pushed 
from his place, and when the time was ripe he carried the fleet 
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to the Low Countries without waiting 
on the Parliament’s orders, and surren- 
dered his command to the Duke of 
York. His own ship brought Charles 
home to Dover. For this service he 
had the Garter before he came ashore. 
Within two months he was’ Lord 
Montagu of St. Neots, and Hinching- 
brooke bad given him a viscount’s title, 
and the port of Sandwich that of an 
earl. But these honours were not en- 
joyed in retirement. He served ashore 
and afloat, a diplomatist and a seaman, 
meeting his death at last on his flagship 
in the battle of Southwold Bay. He 
died hard. An affront from the Duke 
of York had made a desperate man of 
him. He fought his vessel to the last, 
and when the flames took her he would 
not leave his quarter-deck. Days after, 
his body, seared with fire, was found 
floating at sea, and carried to burial in 
the Abbey. 

Hinchingbrocke has been, and is, 
the chief seat of this brave man’s heirs. 
After many changes each chapter of its 
history is still marked upon it, although 
a most disastrous fire on a January 
morning in 1830 was like to sweep it 
out of existence. We enter its court- 
yard through one of the three arches of 
a gateway in the fifteenth century 
fashion, from whose brackets look down 
wild men, the “green men” of an 
ancestor’s pageants, carved in stone, 
each with a torn-up tree for a club. 
On one side of the quadrangle within 
are seen the line of gables of the long 
building of stone, patched with brick, 
which was part of the nuns’ house, being 
now quarters for servants. Facing this 
are the square house-doorway and the 
great mullioned windows glazed with 
the Cromwell shields and Tudor badges. 
The Cromwell lion is seen in stone 
on the large bay of the eastern front, 
where the arms of Queen Elizabeth 
stand up against the skyline above the 
Anno Domini 1602 marking the last 
work of the Golden Knight. Much of 
the house as we’ see it now, and 
especially the north-eastern portion, 
is from the plans of Blore, the archi- 
tect and antiquary. Of his building 
one may say at the least that it does 
not offend against the pleasant irregu- 
larity that must always have been the 
note of Hinchingbrooke, a dwelling 
that has seen many generations of 
masons and bricklayers up to those 
who were at work here under the direc- 
tion of the present Earl of Sandwich. 
The many great windows let the light 
freely into a cheerful country house 
from which all conventual gloom has 
long been banished, in spite of the 
dark panelling of such rooms as _ the 
library, whose chimney-piece brought 
from Holland has the date of 1580. 
Many of the famous Hinchingbrooke 
portraits are in the great drawing-room 
—a Prince Rupert and a Henrietta 
Mariaby Van Dyck, aCharles V. attri- 
buted to Titian and the first Earl’s 
picture painted in his youth, The Dining- 
room, hung with paintings of the Earl’s 
sea-fights, has a nearer memento of the 
hero, no less than the sea-stained ribbon 
of the garter by which those who found 
his corpse knew it for the Admiral’s. 
The Yellow Drawing-room has canvases 
of Cromwell and General Monk in their 
harness, Lady Castlemaine in her silks 
and John, Earl of Sandwich, clad asa 
Turk. 

We cannot walk the grounds of Hin- 
chingbrooke without the pleasant com- 
pany of good Mr. Pepys, the secretary 
and kinsman of “my Lord” the 
first Earlk My Lord changed much 
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Hinchingbrooke when the old house became an earl’s seat, 
and Pepys, coming here in July of 1661, saw it “ all in dirt” on its 
way to magnificence. In the ylanning of the gardens Mr. Pepys 
had a word, and he notes a proud day when my Lord “singly 
demanded my opinion in the walks of bis garden about 
bringing of the crooked wali on the Mount to a shape.” When 
my Lord was away in 1667, my Lady gave Mr Pepys ‘‘a good 
plain country dinner,” and on the afternoon of the very day upon 
which the secretary dug up bis buried guineas at Brampton he 
was bere in a summer-vouse on the lawn, catechising the young 


THE PROMOTION 


AK down the street two cycle bells jangled in discordant 
unison, and | thrust my head out of the window, 
upsetting a potted geranium on the way. The thing 
went to pieces with a clatter on the tiled walk beneath, 
and just as | had calculated the precise amount of my 

landlady’s overcharge for breakage, Prosper May and Miss 
Davidson rode by. Their machines seemed to bristle with golf 
clubs, supreme ecstasy homed in their faces, and each of them 
carried a tiny silver cup. Prosper waved his trophy joyously. 
Miss Davidson displayed a becoming restraint, though the hand 
which held the little cup swang, a thought ostentatiously, at 
her side. 

** We've won the mixed foursomes!” cried Prosper.‘ I'l 
come and tell you all about it later on.” 

They passed up the narrow street, he a pleasant figure in 
his grey flannels, she trim and erect in her saddle, blue-skirted 
and white-bloused. She went hatless, and her hair, red-brown 
and curled in great knots at the back of her head, showed a 
perfect tidiness, for all the breezes on the upland links. I looked 
alter them as they went, and then, for no apparent reason, | 
sighed. When I came to analysis, I found that I had sighed for 
jealousy. Not that | envied Prosper in the least, but because he 
had realised his ideal, while mine was still elusive and yet to be 
found. So, sighing again, | began to draw in my head, cautiously 
this time, for the window-sill was a positive greenhouse. As I 
cast a final glance at the retreating couple, Prosper turned round 
in bis saddle and nodded his head violently. | knew what he 
meant. 

** (Good Lord, he’s done it!’ said I. And as I drew back 
from the window in my excitement a shower of scarlet petals feil 
into the room, decapitated by my careless chin. I sat down and 


tock up my pen. After all, if Prosper chose to get engaged with 
no income to speak of, it wasn’t my fault. So I went on with 
my story. Like Prosper, | was a more or less penniless clerk 


in the War Office ; but, unlike him, I had a second string to my 
bow. It didn't as yet launch my arrows very far. 

Presently I heard someone jump from a bicycle at the gate, 
and a pair of stout sloes—nail-studded, of course, for Prosper 
was no respecter of landladies—galloped up the stairs. 

“Well?” said I, as he flung into the room, 

* Congratulate me!” cried Prosper, throwing his straw hat 
into a corner and himself on to a chair. “It’s all Axed up.” He 
thrust out a sun-burned hand, expectant of congratulation. 

*Tlave you got Colonel Davidson’s consent?” I asked, 
trying to crush the doubt in my tone. 

The flicker of a frown passed across his face. 

* That’s all right,” he said, cheerily; ‘Stella can turn her 
father round her little finger. It’s what she says that counts. 
The other's only a matter of form!” 

‘1 hope you may find it so!” said I. But my voice was 
empty of conviction. 

He got up and clapped me vigorously on the back. The 
little demonstration hurt, but I badn’t the heart to grumble, for 
I knew something of the Davidsons. 

“You old Jeremiah!” cried Prosper. “I’m going to see the 
Colonel to-night. Stella is going to break it to him first, and 
when | come back I shall have his consent to our engagement!” 

I fingered my pen uneasily. It was no good making Prosper 
wretched ; that would be done soon enough. But I felt pretty 
certain what Colonel Davidson would say. Young men with two 
hundred a year were well enough as dance and golf partners, but, 
matrimonially, he flew at higher game. Just then the landlady 
flounced in to lay the cloth, and I had to move my papers, which 
I hate. By the time that I had got into another suit the soup 
was on the table. Prosper began a panegyric upon Miss 
Davidson and kept it going till the coffee came. As I had 
heard it all before it was a little dull, but I made a fair show of 
interest. After a cigarette and more panegyrics, he rose to go, 
confident as ever. 

** Good luck, old man,” said I, as I gripped his hand. But 
my grip was nothing to Prosper’s. The vigorousness of his 
handshake added a new terror to friendship. 

After he had gone I put on my hat and went out. Try as I 
would to combat it, the interview between Prosper and the 
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Montagu twins, Oliver and John, on their progress in Horace 
and the Greek grammar. As he walked away through the grove 
towards the Nuns’ Lriige, he found it all “mighty pretty.” 
But the most remarkable of outdoor sights at Hinchingbrooke 
has been added by the present Earl, who, a traveller in the Far 
Kast, was taken with the little landscape of the Japanese gar- 
deners and made such another by his own house in Huntingdon- 
shire. So hills and valleys, lakes and streams, islands and woods 
are here in a small space, nor are there lacking bronze cranes and 
geese, stone lantern, thatched tea-louse and dwarfed forest trees. 


OF PROSPER MAY 


Colonel imaged itself and took shape. I saw the half-real, half- 
assumed anger of the old man, the growing dejection of Prosper, 
the weeping girl in the garden, and I heard the sordid arguments 
of the materially-minded mamma. The scene became so vivid 
that it angered and depressed me. I grew nervous and afraid to 
vo in. So I sat down on a seat and looked out at the sea. 
Presently, a figure that, in spite of the blackness of the night, I 
knew for Prosper’s, rushed, almost ran, past me in the darkness. 
I jumped up and went in pursuit. 

‘* Prosper,” I said, putting a hand on his arm. 

He turned round and shook me off, roughly, brutally. 

“I’m sorry, Dick,” he burst out, with sudden contrition, 
‘but I’ve had a pretty bad shaking. We must clear out of here 
to-morrow !”’ 

I took his arm again, and began to lead him in the direction 
of our rooms. 

“Tell me I’m not a blackguard!” he begged. “ [ couldn’t 
help falling in love with Stella, could 1?) The Colonel said I 
ought to be ashamed of myself for entangling her affections, and 
that if I had a spark of honour left in me I would leave the place 
at once. And I’m not to see her alone again—not even when we 
get back to town !”’ 

| thought of the way in which the Davidsons had made use 
of Prosper at dances and at tennis parties, and I answered, 
truthfully enough, ‘“ No, you’re not a blackguard, old man!” 
But I stopped there. For I couldn’t very well tell him he had 
been a fool. 

When we got to our rooms I pushed him in at the door and 
followed him upstairs. He put his elbows on the table and his 
head in his hands. I walked over to the cupboard and got out 
the whisky. He drank next to nothing as a rule, and | mixed 
the tot pretty strong. 

“« Here,” said I, ‘ drink this!’ 

He took the glass and swallowed the contents at a gulp. | 
mixed some more, stronger still, and put it beside him. 

“ We'll move to Bude to-morrow,” said I. ‘ The goll’s 
good and there’s a big meeting. Perhaps you'll win something !” 

‘““What’s the good of golf?’ he groaned. ‘ Nothing’s any 
good now!” 

But his eye brightened, for all that. He was a scratch 
player, and his love for the game came second only to his love 
for Stella Davidson. ‘Then his hand wandered to the glass. | 
swallowed the contents of my tumbler. He followed suit with 
his. I thrust my cigarette-case in front of him and mixed him 
another drink. [t was immoral, but kind. 

“Read me that thing you read the other night,” he said, 
suddenly. ‘ The thing I scoffed at and said was rot!” 

I took down my Swinburne and began to read ** The Triumph 
of Time.” The lilt and swing got into his blood, and he started 
to thump the table with his hand. When I had finished he 
asked for more and I gave him what he asked, ending up with 
‘* The Garden of Proserpine.” 

Then he rose to his feet, repeating, more or less incorrectly, 
the last lines of the poem. ***Even the weariest river winds 
somewhere safe to sea,’”” he muttered. ‘* Good night, old man. 
L’m off to bed. The whisky’s made me sleepy. Like you, it’s 
a good friend!” 

I got out my manuscript and began to write. Overhead | 
heard him undress and get into bed. A couple of hours later | 
peeped in at his door. His candle was burning to the socket and 
he was breathing stertorously. But he was asleep. I blew out 
the candle and left him. 

When he came down to breaktast he said nothing about the 
scene at the Davidsons, but just looked up the trains for Bude. 
We caught one about lunchtime. Between ten and twelve he 
wandered over the links, hunting for Miss Davidson, who, of 
course, wasn’t there, and to whom, in any case, he was on his 
honour not to speak. But he madea tolerable lunch, and we had 
an almost cheerful journey. Only once did he allude to the thing 
that rankled in his heart. 

‘The old man called me a blackguard ! ” he said, resentfully. 

But after we had got into fresh quarters at Bude he seemed 
a changed man. Golf he would have none of; it was too 
reminiscent of that mixed foursome, So he borrowed all the 
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books from my portable library, and wandered over the downs, 
spouuing the immortal works of the great—chiefly Swinburne, 
who, he said, ought to have been poet laureate. One afternoon 
he asked me to go with him, and, of course, [ went. On an iron 
garden seat, at the top of a cliff just outside the town, we passed 
a middle-aged, melancholy, brown-eyed man with a grey Van Dyck 
beard. I pinched Prosper’s arm. 

“That's Robert Escott, the poet,” said I, softly. ‘* He’s in 
the War Office—Secretary’s office, you know. Deals with 
promotion cases.” 

“* Lucky dog!” sighed Prosper. “ He’s a high-class Brahmin 
with twelve hundred a year, and we’re poor pariah dogs lost in 
the ruck. And all because his father cadged a nomination from 
a Cabinet Minister in the good old days. He ought to be happy, 
anyway.” 

I shook my head. ‘ He’s not,” said I. “ He’s got to retire 
in less than a year’s time, and he doesn’t like it a bit. He hates 
the Secretary for War like poison because he won’t let him stay 
on for another five years. And he’s a queer sort of beggar alto- 
gether; suffers from megalomania, and thinks himself a bigger 
man than he is.” 

“Vanity,” said Prosper, “is the besetting sin of poets!” 

I laughed, for I write verses myself. | was glad, too, that 
he could find himself able to poke fun at anything, for I knew he 
was feeling pretty bad. We walked along the cliff in silence for 
a hundred yards or so. 

“You haven’t a copy of his poems by any chance?” said 
Prosper, suddenly. 

‘“No,” LT said. “ But I’ve got this week’s Monday Review, 
with a little poem of his in which he hints at his approaching 
retirement, pretending he’ll find it rather pleasant.” 

Prosper pulled up dead. “ Let’s go back at once,” he said. 
“T want to see that poem. 

I stared. Until that week Prosper had made an ignorance 
of poetry the study of his life. ‘The poem isn’t a bit good,” 
said I. 

‘** No,” answered Prosper, slowly; ‘‘but it may be useful!” 
And not another word could I get out of him. 

When we got back, I ruammaged out the Monday Review and 
showed the poem to Prosper. It was in the usual melancholy strain, 
and was called “ At Pension Time.” Seeing that the writer had 
moved Heaven and earth te postpone his retirement for another 
five years, its frank welcome of approaching leisure was, to say 
the least of it, a little insincere. Prosper read the verses through 
with a serious, determined face. 

“JT used to be rather good at learning poetry by heart,” he 
said. ‘I hope I shan’t disturb you much.” 

His bedroom opened out of our sitting-room, and he walked 
through and shut the door. There he began to read the poem 
aloud, then to repeat it, verse by verse, at last to declaim it, with 
a little break in his voice as he came to the melancholy passages. 
I took my hat and ran downstairs. The landlady met me in 
the hall. 

‘“«'There’s no madness in his family,” said 1; ‘it’s only some 
private theatricals he’s rehearsing.” With that | went out 
towards the sea-front. 

When I came back, lunch was on the table and Prosper 
was stalking about the room with a wet towel round his head, 
an aid to memory of which | had often heard and never believed 
in He threw me the Monday Review. 

“ Just hear me, there’s a good chap!”’ he said, with a grin. 

“¢On one condition,” I answered. 

His eyebrows went up, unevenly, in a_ pleasant way 
they had. 

‘The condition,” I explained, “is that you don’t declaim it. 
If you do I shall go straight back to town.” 

« All right,” he said; ‘I promise. Honest Injun!” 

He repeated the verses in a monotonous sing-song that was 
even worse than his deciamation. 

‘« Word perfect,” said I. For he was. 

‘Now for lunch,” he cried. ‘* There’s a Camembert 
cheese.” 

After lunch he picked up the Monday Review again. 

‘‘Good Lord!” I expostulated. But I saw it was hopeless, 
so I snatched at a book and fled. 

I had marked down a pleasant place that morning—a fissure 
in the cliff, just beyond the spot where we had seen Robert 
Escott. it was wind-sheltered and sunny, and I meant to get 
through an afternoon’s steady reading. On my way, I saw the 
poet again. He was sitting where he had sat in the morning, 
and a sheaf of loose papers fluttered in his hand. 

“Genius burns!” said I to myself, as I passed by and 
went down the neighbouring cleft. I might have been there 
twenty minutes, when a voice came down to me above the roar 
of the incoming tide. It was Prosper’s voice, and he was 
shouting—there is no other word—shouting Robert Escott’s 


” 


poem at the sea. I crept cautiously up to the level of the cliff 


and looked over the top. Prosper had finished the poem and 
Was starting agai ! 
*¢At Pension Time, when, worn and grey 


. 
/ 


yo 


he cried, 
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The grey-bedirded poet on the seat in the background got 
up and walked across to my triend. What he said I couldn't 
catch, but I saw Prosper’s hat go off in a flash. Then they 
entered into earnest conversation, the poet doing most of the 
talking, whilst Prosper stood, still hatless, and with a deference 
I had never seen him show to anyone before. After a while 
Robert Escott pointed across the downs. Prosper bowed, as if he 
were about to receive the accolade, and put on his hat. Then 
they began to walk along the cliff, the poet still talking and 
Prosper listening, rapturously intent, as if every word were a 
jewel. I watched them till they were out of sight; then I went 
back to my book, and, later on, to tea. Prosper had not come 
in. About half-past six he reappeared. In his hand was a 
volume of Robert Escott’s poems, bound in morbid green with 
a decadent design on the cover. 

**’Tea’s cleared away,” said I. 

‘I’ve had tea,” answered Prosper. He smiled.“ I’ve had 
tea with Robert Escott at Cobbledicks.” 

If he expected me to look surprised, he was disappointed. 
“Sc I see,” said I, with a frown at the book in his hand. 

‘©Oh, he hasn’t presented me with his immortal works yet,” 
grinned Prosper. ‘1 got this second-hand at the station book- 
stall, But, by accident ’’—he grinned again—‘ 1 was spouting 
that poem on the cliffs and he heard me and came up. I 
apologised, and he said ‘not at all,’ and we strojled along the 
cliffs and had tea in the village. Ile knew my father, he says. 
He knows my cousin, too.” 

‘The man in the Button and Pipeclay Branch ?” [ put in. 

‘“That’s the chap; same name as mine, but with a Patrick 
between the Prosper and the May. The old boy says he’s hall- 
marked for promotion, too. He married a Cabinet Minister’s 
niece, vou know.” 

‘Then you're on the best of terms with the Brahmin?” 
said I. 

“1 should think | was,” answered Prosper. ‘+ He’s certain 
to ask me to dinner in a day or two ” He pulled up 
short. 

** Look here, old man,” he said, earnestly. ‘1 wish you'd 
coach me up in these beastly poems of his. They’re all about 
Vine Gods and Moenads and Bacchantes and things. I can’t 
make head or tail of them.” 

“© T will—-alter dinner,” said I. ‘* We shall drink red wine, 
and it will come easier then.” 

I did my best, though it was hard work. First of all I made 
Prosper read the poems aloud. Then I tried to tell him what 
they meant, which was harder still, because I didn’t always 
quite get there myself. Then I fished out a copy of Ballades and 
Rondeaus and tried to explain their metres, for Kobert Escott 
was an enthusiast for form and had written a book on the subject. 
Prosper stuck to it like a man, but at the end of .two hours’ 
steady grind he threw the green-covered book on the floor. 

‘Give me air,” he pleaded. “Let’s go out on the 
front!” 

I nodded assent. I felt a little like that myself. 

In the morning, about ten o’clock, Prosper put the little 
green-covered book in his pocket and went out. | wished him 
luck, but inaudibly, for | was atraid he would grip my hand 
again. I was afraid, too, that he knew just enough about poetry 
to get clean bowled when he came to talk about it. It was a 
wild cat scheme at the best. 

In less than an hour Prosper rushed headlong up the stairs. 
“Give me my clubs!” he cried. ‘* Your poet is a sportsman 
after all. He never said another word about his verses, but 
wanted to know if I would teach him golf. I > mentioned 
yesterday that I played a bit, and he says he wants a distraction 
for his old age!”’ 

“Prosper,” said I, gravely, “ your fortune is made!”" And, 
indeed, I felt it was, if only he handled his clubs properly — 
and taught Robert Escott how to. 

For the rest of our stay at Bude we lived in an atmosphere 
of golf; a positive log of it. Robert Escott asked us to dinner 
three umes in ten days, and precious little balm I extracted from 
it. He had met a good many clever people, and I wanted to 
hear his point of view, for he was a better critic than poet. But 
he and Prosper talked — Heavens, how they did talk !—of mashies 
and cleeks and bunkers and approach shots till my head ached. 
All day long it was the same. The two were insepirable. | 
might as well have been living alone, for all 1 saw of Prosper. 

‘* How’s the old chap shaping?” I asked him, one dav. 

“(uite good for a novice!”” he auswerd. ‘ Might have 
made a player if he’d begun thirty years ago.” 

| laughed out loud. Prosper looked a trifle hurt. 

“T like him!” he protested. But he smiled in spite ot 
himself. ‘* The fellows on the links do look amused,” he said, 
“for he only hits the ball once in a dozen attempts.” 

When our leave was up, we left Robert Escott behind us. 
We, as pariahs, got a bare month; he, as a Brahmin, had six 
weeks. But he kept up a correspondence with Prosper, who 
lent him books on the game and wrote him reams of advice. 
Evidently the old chap was as keen as mustard. Prosper 











settled down again to the daily round of figures—for we were 
in the Accountant’s Branch of the War Office—-and he did his 
work uncommonly well. Figures came naturally to him, just as 
writing jingle came easily tome. He still saw a good deal of 
Robert Escott, for the poet had joined a golf club at Woking 
and used to ask him down for week-ends. But his promotion 
seemed no nearer. And I knew he was eating out his heart 
for Stella Davidson. There was an official gazette in which 
vacancies were advertised and promotions notified. One 
Puesday (ior it came out weekly) Prosper brought the thing 
to me, 

“ [ook at this!” he said. ‘ There’s a civilian job going at 
Gib. I mean to have a shy for it! 

I whistled. It was a round tive hundred a year. 

“I’m afraid you won’t hit the mark!” said I. “But I 
don’t see why you shouldn’t try!” 

Prosper sent in a long application, which I helped him to 
write. We blew his trumpet to some tune, and when we had 
finished he took the blast into the chief. When he came out 
again, he walked across to my desk. 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“Said I’d got internal cheek to make the application at all. 
But I talked him round and hinted that I had someone to back 
me. He wanted to know who. I was fairly gravelled there. 
Then I remembered that cousin of mine who married the 
Secretary for War’s niece. So I told him it was a Cabinet 
Minister, and he swallowed it beautifuliy. He sat down and 
wrote me a ripping recommendation, called me a ‘most promising 
officer,’ and a lot more tommy rot.”’ 

“[t’s something to have got a good recommendation,” 
said I, 

‘It’s everything,” retorted Prosper. And he winked 
mysteriously, and put his finger to his nose like a knockabout 
comedian. 

They take a long time filling up vacancies in the War 
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Office, and we heard nothing of Prosper’s application for six 
weeks. But one afternoon, when we came back to the office 
after lunch, everybody in the big room where we worked was 
standing round the fire. Nobody saw us come in. As the door 
swung to, the babel hushed into sudden silence. 

‘The chief wants you, May!” said one of our colleagues, 
rather blackly, as I thought. 
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Prosper turned pale, and walked to the glass which hung 
on the wall. He smoothed his hair, straightened his tie, and 
went through the door which led out of our room to where the 
chief sat. Ina minute or two he came back. His nervousness 
was gone, but he couldn’t stand still for excitement. 

“ |’ve got the Gibraltar job!” he whispered. 

I seized his hand and shook it warmly. In return he nearly 
wrung my arm off. But somehow he didn’t seem to have hurt 
me as much as usual. Just then the chief walked in. He came 
straight up to Prosper. 

‘*] forgot to ask how soon you can take up your appoint- 
ment,” he said. ‘* They want you to go out as soon as ever you 
possiblycan. The papers are marked ‘urgent.’ That’s why | 
told you at once!’ 

Prosper thought a minute. ‘ Will it do if I let you know 
first thing to-morrow, sir ?”’ he asked. 

The chief nodded acquiescence and went back to his 
room. Prosper was rather a pet of his, and he was a little 
flattered that such unexpected promotion had come to one of 
his staff. 

Prosper took his hat and gloves froma cupboard. « i’m 
off to see Colonel Davidson,” he said. ‘* Don’t expect me back 
till late to-night!” 

I sat up waiting for him in our rooms at Blackheath. It 
was after twelve when he came in. 

‘‘]t’s all right this time!”’ he exclaimed, gleefully.“ The 
Iavidsons literally fell on my neck. At least, Mrs. Davidson 
did. ‘They said that circumstances had changed and that they'd 
always liked me, you know!” 

I grinned. ‘ But row they like you better still!” said 1, 
maliciously. 

‘* Stella’s a brick,” cried Prosper. ‘ She’s going to be ready 
in three weeks. Of course, she had an inkling of what was in the 
air? 

“7 thought——” I began. 

Prosper laughed. ‘I was forbidden to see her,’ he 
explained, ‘ but the Colonel was in such a hurry in Bude that he 
never said a word about letters !”’ 

We sat in silence for a while, he waiting for me to ask, I for 
him to tell. 

‘** How did you manage it?” I burst out, presently. 

“ Manage what?” asked Prosper, with feigned innocence. 
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‘You know well enough!” I retorted. ‘* How did you get 
promotion over all our heads ? ” 

He smiled mysteriously. ‘*Sometimes,” he said, ‘it is 
useful to have a relative of the same name as one’s self. One 
never knows what lucky accidents may happen.” 

Then he added, smiling still: ‘* You see, my cousin hates 
poetry and can’t play golf!” AusTIN PHitips. 


4d BOOK OF THE WEEK 


T is extremely unlikely that many books will be published 
during the present season that will be of more interest to 
literary people than William Allingham: A Diary (Macmillan), 
which appears under the editorship of H. Allingham and D. 

‘ Radford. Mr. Allingham was a poet and prose writer 
of whom too little was known during his lifetime. His wide 
sympathies, his cultivated style, his simplicity and humour entitled 
him to a higher place in public estimation than he has ever 
received; but the interest of the present volume lies more in 
his surroundings than jn himself. Allingham had a very charming 
personality. A result was that, starting in life without much in 
the way of influence or friends, be nevertheless came into most 
intimate relationships with some of the most famous men of the 
nineteenth century. tie had the Boswellian habit of taking 
copious notes of any pregnant conversation he heard, and in this 
book are gathered toyether a great many dicta of the most 
powerful minds of his time. Consideration of the facts of 
his life increases our surprise that this should be the case. He 
was born in the little town of Ballyshannon of a strictly middle- 
class family. His fatber was a merchant and small farmer who 
imported timber, slates, coal and iron, and owned at various 
times five or six ships, trading chiefly to Canada and the Baltic 
for timber. Luckily for the boy, the family was a reading 
one, and at a very early age he made tiie acquaintance of 
the best of the English classics. After his second marriage 
his father lost his health, and this seems to have induced him 
somewhat hurriedly to seek a way by which William might earn 
his own living. He found him a piace in the Bank at Bally- 
shannon, in which uncongenial service he remained for 
seven years. In the spring of 1846, however, he had a chance 
of changing his employment, and was duly appointed Principal 
Coast Officer of Customs, a well-sounding title, which, neverthe- 
less, brought with it a salary of no more than {80a year. At 
this time he begau the practice of spending his holidays in 
London, where he heard Jenny Lind and Grisi, and formed the 
acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, who seems to have taken a 
fancy to the Jad, and introduced him to some of his 
illustrious acquaiatances, among whom were Carlyle, Dickens 
and Browning. In 1848 Emerson was in England, and 
young Allinghara wrote to him, and received an answer that 
started another notable friendship. As might be expected, there 
is scarcely a -age on which we do not hit on some interesting 
reminiscences about one of the great literary men of the day. 
Coventry Patiaore, fir instance, told him aimost at the beginning 
of their acquaintance that Tennyson liked the “ Vision of Sin”’ 
best of his own poems, and that it had been suggested to 
him by a liae rejected from another poem: “A little grain 
of conscience made him sour.” Moreover, he had a quick 
eye and ear for whatever was laughable; and incidentally 
we get mary anecdotes, like that of Tom Taylor’s story of an artist 
painting in the New Forest ‘suddenly seeing alittle brown man who 
had crept up unseen and clutched his bottle: ‘Gin?’ says he ; 
‘water,’ says the paiater, and the little brown man immediately dis- 
appeared ” Among his early acquaintances was Thackeray, who 
took him to dine in the Palais Royal, where they noticed with quiet 
enjoyment every little incident—‘* beginning with the flourish with 
which our waiter st down the dishes of Ostend oysters.” Thackeray 
looked at him solemnly through his large spectacles after tasting 
his wine, and delivered the oracle: ‘ One’s first glass of wine in 
the day is a great event.” Afterwards they called on lather 
Prout, of whom we get this interesting picture: 

In a narrow street at the back of the Palais Royal, in a large lowish 

room on the ground floor, we found the learned and witty Padre, loosely 
arrayed, reclining in front of a book and a bottle of Burgundy. He greeted 
us well, but in a low voice, and said: ‘* Evening boys, there’s a young chap 
asleep there in the corner.” And in a kind of recess we noted some- 
thing like bed-clothes. Thackeray was anxious to know who this might be, 
and Prout explained that it was a young Paddy from Cork or thereabouts, who 
had been on a lark in Paris and spent his money. Prout found him ‘* hard 
up,” and knowing something of his friends in Ireland had taken him in to 
board and lodge, pending the arrival of succour. This piece of humanity 
was much to Thackeray’s taste, as you may suppose. Thackeray said the 
Burgundy was ‘‘ too strong,” and had brandy and water instead. 
In 1863, Allingham was permanently settled at Lymington, 
sufficiently near the Poet Laureate to permit of the two having 
many meetings and long walks together. As showing the 
catholicity of his taste, we may take the following vignette of the 
famous prize-fighter of the time: 

At Southampton Dock Station my eye was caught by a middle-sized but 
singularly well-knit figure of a man, strong, light, easy of movement, almost 
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Greek in his poses but altogether natural and unconscious. He turned his 
head, and who was it but Tom Sayers in a white hat, with a bunch of 
charms to his watch-chain, The high-shouldered pugilist such as Leech 
draws is not the genuine article. Sayers has rather falling shoulders though 
wide and muscular, so has Heenan and Tom King. Ease and freedom of 
movement characterises them all, especially Sayers. They doubtless much 
enjoy life in their way, so long as they keep within tolerable bounds, and the 
fighting itseif is a great animal pleasure. 

He gives us an intimate picture of Tennyson, that adds some- 
thing to all that has already been said of the famous poet, who 
must have been a very delightful companion over the walnuts 
and the wine. For instance, take this: 

After dinner more talk of ‘‘ Classic Metres”; in the drawing-room T. 
standing on the hearth-rug repeated with emphasis (perhaps apropos of 
metres) the following lines in the following way : 

Higgledy —piggledy, silver and gold. 

There’s—(?¢’s nothing very dieadfu! !) 

There’s a louse on my back 

Seven years old, 

He inches, he pinches, 

In every part, 

And if I could catch him 

I'd fearr out his hearse, 
The last line he gave with tragic fury. Prose often runs into rhyme. 
T. imitated the waiter in some old-fashioned tavern calling down to the 
kitchen, ** Three gravies, two mocks, and a fea!” (soup understood), On 
““pea ” he raised the tone and prolonged it very comically. 
Allingham was in very close touch with the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and among the most intimate of his friends was 
numbered Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who certainly was gloomier 
in character than Tennyson or any of the others. When Rossetti 
was shown at Norley a cottage burnt by lightning stroke, and 
the old woman who had been in the house when it took fire, and 
who said she was “all skivered with sparks,” his comment was, 
“What a damned world where such things can happen.” He 
did not bow the knee to Tennyson : 


I try to get KR. over to the Island and coax him as far as the pier, but 
it is rather windy, and he entireiy objects to be sea-sick, and coesn’t want to 
see either Mrs, Cameron or Tennyson. He takes no interest whatever in the 
sea, ships, boats, etc. 

The sketch of Rossetti is well worth being reproduced in full : 

R. walks very characteristically, with a peculiar lounging gait, often 

trailing the point of his umbrella on the ground, but still obstinately pushing 
on and making way, he humming the while with closed teeth, in the intervals 
of talk, not a tune nor anything like one but what sounds like a so/lo vce 
note of defiance to the Universe. Ther suddenly he will fling himself down 
somewhere and refuse to stir an inch further. His favourite attitude—on his 
back, one knee raised, hands behind head, Ona sofa he often, too, cuils 
himself up like a cat. He very seldom takes particular notice of anything 
as he goes, and cares nothing about natural history, or science in any form 
or degree. It is plain that the simple, the natural the naive are merely 
insipid in his mouth; he must have strong savours, in art, in literature, in life, 
Colours, forms, sensations are required to be pungent, mordant, In poetry he 
desires spasmodic passion, and emphatic, partly archaic, diction. He cannot 
encure Wordsworth, any more than I can S._ He sees nothing in Lovelace’s 
‘© Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind.” In foreign poetry, he is diawn to 
Dante by inheritance (Milton, by the way, he dislikes); in France he is 
interested by Villon and some others of the old lyric writers, in Germany by 
nobody. To Greek literature he seems to owe nothing, nor to Greek Art, 
directly. In Latin poetry he has turned to one or two things of Catullus for 
sake of the subjects. English imaginative literature—Poems and Tales, 
here lies his pabulum: Shakespeare, the old Ballads, Blake, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Mrs, Browning, Tennyson, Poe being first favourites, and now 
Swinburne. Wathering Heights is a Koh-i-noor among novels, Sidouza the 
Sorceress ‘*a stunner.” 
On another occasion he gives us a very clever impression of 
Ouida, whom he met at dinner. He describes her “ green silk,” 
her “clever, sinister face,” her falling hair, her “ small hands and 
feet,” and her “ voice likea carving-knife.” And he remembered 
her saying in loud, harsh tones: ‘* Women are ungenerous, cruel, 
pitiless!’’ It would be interesting to quote from the voluminous 
notes about Carlyle, but tor the fact that we have had so much 
chatter about the sage. The following, however, is a charac- 
teristic account that we cannot refrain from quoting : 


Pope: Rev. W. Elwin’s edition of Pope an absurdity, running 
down his author all the way. Pope a_ systematic liar—nonsense ! 
‘* His mendacities about his writings mattered nothing or next to nothing at 
all; were merely like those of a young lady who says no when she means yes ” 

C. spoke of Lz/e of Peacock (whom he called a poor creature) of Lord 
Houghton, and ran down Keats and Shelley: ‘‘ Keats wanted a world of 
treacle!” Milne’s Zz/e, etc.—a book that interested me, I said, to which 
C. retorted, ‘‘ That shows you to be a soft-horn !” 

Of Browning’s Balaustion C,. said, ‘*1 read it all twice through, and 
found out the meaning of it. Browning most ingeniously twists ap the 
English Janguage into riddles—‘ There ! there is some meaning in this—can 
you make it out?’ ‘I wish he had taken to prose. Browning has far more 
ideas than Tennyson, but is not so truthful. Tennyson means what he says, 
poor fellow! Browning has a meaning in his twisted sentences, but he does 
not really go into anything, or beiieve much about it, He accepts 
conventional values.” 


Among politicians the whole circle seemed to have disliked 
Dizzy greatly. 
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T Durham the Dean and Chapter are the successors of the 
monks—the inheritors of their buildings, their prcperty 
and their traditions, and so the library of the Dean 
and Chapter to-day is the library of the mediaeval 
monastic house, with many modern additions, of 

course, but also, unfortunately, with many losses. For, though 
there was a peaceful transition from the old order to the new—- 
the last prior and conventual officials reappearing as dean and 
prebendaries—yet the predatory instinct was so strong under 
Henry VIII. that many of the monastic library’s most treasured 
manuscripts disappeared from their old home, in some cases to 
reappear in the Cotton and other collections, whence, happily, 
they have reached the British Museum. 

The majority of Durham's ancient books, however, remain, 
and form an aggregate of remarkable richness and rarity. Tor 
Durham was, when first founded in the tenth century, but the new 
home of an older community that brought hither its valuables 
in the shape of St. Cuthbert’s “incorruptible” body, with many 
of the sacred books which Lindisfarne had possessed in his 
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remaining part, the tradition that his writing is here present 
may well be true. 
With the Norman advent, and the refounding of the Durham 
House in accordance with the rule of St. Benedict, came a great 
development, literary as well as architectural. Two of the 
Norman bishops stand out not merely as great builders, but as 
munificent donors of books. William of St, Carileph imposed 
the Benedictine rule and introduced Benedictine monks from 
Jarrow and Wearmouth soon after his election to the See in 
1080; but it was after his quarrel witu Kutus and on his 
return from exile that he began the great Norman minster 
of which so much remains to-day, and it was during his 
enforced sojourn abroad that he probably collected many of 
the books which he presented to the-monastery. Among them 
is a Bible (A. II. 4) ‘containing Romanesque letters of extra- 
ordinary spirit and grandeur of design highly characteristic 
of the period.” The first of its two volumes is lost, but in 
the second we find the coeval catalogue of Carileph’s gifts 
of books. ‘These number twenty-eight, and of them more 
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day, or had produced or acquired for the Island Settlement 
up to the time when the destructive activity of the invading 
Danes made a defensible spot on the mainland more desirable 
and secure. ‘he Saxon copy of the Four Evangelists which 
King Athelstan gave to the church of Durham, and the Saxon 
Book of the Gospels, written by Bishop Eadfrith and completed 
in about the year a.p. 720, are among the manuscripts which 
Durham has lost and which the British Museum has gained. 
But a Saxon Ritual still remains where Bishop Aldhune brought 
it in A.D. 995, and is of extraordinary interest as showing the 
character of the Northumbrian language, caligraphy and 
religious services in Saxon times. The initial letters, in black 
or red, represent the heads of birds, beasts and snakes, inter- 
twined in ancient fashion, and internal evidence places the work 
in the middle of the tenth century—that is, some time before 
the Lindisfarne community took root on the Hill of Durham. 
Of earlier date may be part, at least, of the manuscript of the 
Gospels, catalogued as B. 11. 30, which a thirteenth or fourteenth 
century hand annotated as “‘de manu Ledae,” and though there 
are clear signs of triple penmanship, of which two portions are 
Jater than the time of the great scholar of Jarrow, yet, as to the 
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than half are identified as surviving in the library. In the next 
century, Hugh Pudsey, last builder in the Romanesque style, 
erected the galilee of the cathedral and was the second great 
donor of books. In the mortuary taken upon his death in 
1195, his benefactions to the library make a long list, wherein 
we read of * Unam Bretiam in [V. magnis voluminibus.” This 
is the famous Pudsey Bible (A. II. 1.), a pre-eminent example of 
twelfth century monastic art. ‘ Est enim egregius revera liber,” 
declares Thomas Rud, the learned aud assiduous librarian to the 
Dean and Chapter and the cataloguer of their manuscripts, who 
died in 1733. Five years before that he had completed his folio 
work, written throughout in his own distinct and beautiful hand, 
and a century later it was printed with much added matter by 
his equally scholarly successor, James Raine, who, through the 
Surtees Society, has also given to the public many manuscript 
works existing in this library or connected with the history of 
its monastery and its literature. Rud considers the Pudsey Bible 
to have been beyond the resources of a mere private individual 
to have acquired or produced, and he holds that this splendid 
prelate of royal blood himself caused it to be written at his com- 
mand and cost. Both writing and illumination are of the finest; 
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but the elaborately painted and pictured capital letters tempted 
someone in the careless age when such treasures lay about 
unguarded, and many of them have been cut out. All of the four 
volumes have their original bindings of stamped leather carefully 
backed with modern work with brass knobs, and one even retains 
its straps. Nor is his Bible the only one of Pudsey’s gifts still 
partly possessing its ancient ligature, for we illustrate the binding 
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of one of his books, a Psalterium Glossatum (A. 111. 7). It will 


be seen that new leather has been necessary, but on this have 


been reset the original sides, whose exquisite and typical tooling 
retains its freshness to a remarkable degree, and exhibits very 
similar devices to those used in the surviving distemper work ot 
the contemporary galilee. Of yet another, ‘ex libris Hugonis 
Episcopi,” do we illustrate a page which shows the commencing 
letter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. It is from the folio 
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numbered A. II. 19. The House of Durham, however, by no 
means depended upon the generosity of its prince-bishops 
for the increase of its library. The source whence they 
obtained the two remaining books of which we illustrate 
a page does not appear. The one (A. I. 10) contains a copy 
of the Apocalypse by Berengarius. It shows the work 
of early caligraphists and illustrators, and passes as being 
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contemporary with Berengarius himself, who @ied in 1087. 
The other appears to have been written in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and is a psalter with commentary, 
the text being in large and the gloss in small writing. The 
latter passed as having been written by Gorranus, but Rud 
vives his reasons for not accepting this view. Besides vift or 
purchase there was another mode whereby the Durham monks 
were constantly and largely adding to their stock of books; for 
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among them were always skilful transcribers, and occasionally 








great 

also original writers and careful cataloguers. Many of the Lear 

manuscripts have the words “Liber Sancti Cuthberti de of p 

Duneilmo” written in the beginning in a hand coeval with that theo! 
which wrote the book itself, and this Rud takes as evidence that The 
it was produced within the monastery. If this be a right view, the 

itis clear, trom the frequency of the inscription, that the monks at a 
were most industrious copyists as well as chroniclers, compilers, and 

poets and writers, on various subjects. Among the Wearmouth lege 
monks introduced by Carileph we find Turgot, the friend and phe 

biographer of Margaret, Scotiand’s sainted Queen and mother Ron 

of Henry I.’s English wife. From jarrow came Simeon, rom 
precentor of Durham, whose history of its church closes the 

with the death of Carileph in 1og6; it was continued by an ve 
unknown hand till Gerald, a monk of Durham and sacrist of the 

the cell of Coldingham, carried it on from 1152 down to 1214. tion 

After that the historian of the church was the much-loved sub- and 

prior Robert Greystanes, who died, it is said, of a broken heart fifte 

because his election and consecration to the See in 1333 was exa 

cancelled by Edward III. on behalf of Richard de Bury, his hel 

former tutor and future Chancellor, Treasurer and Ambassador. hor 
Richard was the first of our bibliophiles, a friend of Petrarch nis 
and of the early humanists. It was well known in Europe that to 
the gift of a buok was the way to the favourable ear of this ot 
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them from contemporary catalogues, of which the earliest one e 

surviving must date before Pudsey’s time, as his Bible is not ul 

mentioned ; while other catalogues belong respectively to the years 7 

1391 and 1416. From them and from other sources we gather : 

both the number and the character of the works which a ‘ 
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influential statesman, who even encouraged Hebrew and Greek, 
and had their grammars among his volumes. His “ Philobiblion” 
was a sort of handbook to the library which he proposed, in 
vain, to give to the college that Durham founded and main- 
tained at Oxford, and which stood on the ground occupied 
by Trinity College after the Dissolution. It was here, in 
the fifteenth century, that John Wessington was sent by the 
Durham monks as a student, and rose to be bursar, when we 
find him applying to the parent monastery for further gilts 
of books. He was a voluminous author on other subjects 
than the ‘ Origin of the Monastic Orders” and the 
“Foundation of the Universities of Oxford and Paris.” We 
shall meet with him again as prior. From this briet list of 
Durham's /itevati we must not omit its poet, Prior Laurence. He 
lived in the difficult times when Stephen and Matilda contested 
the royal throne of England and William Cumin and William de 
St. Barbara the episcopal throne of Durham. His poem on the 
latter strugsle incidentally affords us a valuable account of the 
castle, city and county paiatine during the twelfth century, and it 
shows very considerable classical scholarship. Durham, too, had 
its hagiologist in the Monk Reginald who wrote the lives of St. 
Cuthbert and of other less famous saints. 
The majority of the writers mentioned above obtained much : i . rae en 

of their learning among the books of Durham such as we know AN INITIAL IN ONE OF BISHOP PUDSEY’S BOOKS. 
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great monastic house owned before the dawn of the New 
Learning. Apart from the numerous copies of the whole or 
of portions of Holy Writ and one or two books of services, 
theology is naturally the subject most fully represented. 
The monks of Durham assiduously collected and transcribed 
the works of the Latin and Greek fathers, and also 
of the leading writers of the English church, such as Alcuin 
and Bede, Anselm and Grosteste. Scclesiastical history and 
legend as they were written by Eusebius and by Jacobus 
de Voragine account for many volumes; but Canon law, 
Roman jurisprudence, logic and metaphysics, rhetoric and 
romance, physics and medicine, all find a piace. Latin is 
the almost universal language, Hebrew is totally absent, and 
Greek is represented by two manuscripts only. The one is 
the Logic of Aristotle and Porphyrius, and the other a collec- 
tion of some of Plato’s works. Both are written partly on vellum 
and partly on paper, and both are ascribed by Rud to the 
fifteenth century—as early, certainly, as we should expect to find 
examples of this language, which the mediaval church in general 
held in dislike and suspicion, however much it might be 
honoured by liberal spirits like Richard de Bury. That he was 
no isolated exception, and that spirits equally liberal continued 
to give the tone to the Durham House during the last century 
of its survival, is seen by the 
quantity and the kind of the 
early printed books to be found 
in the library. The presses of 
Cologne, of Louvain and_ of 
Venice, of Vindelin de Spira and 
of the Aldines, of Caxton and 
of Wynken de Worde are all 
represented by books ‘in which 
the Priors and Monks have re- 
corded their names, and which 
remain as so many memorials 
of their attachment to literature 
and of the hearty welcome they 
gave to an invention which so 
signally lessened their labours and 
multiplied their means of infor- 
mation.” Such, briefly, are the 
mediaval books of Durham. It 
remains to see how and wuere 
they were stored, read and 
written in pre- Reformation 
times, and what later housing 
has been provided for them, 
together with the teeming num- 
bers of their more modern com- 
panions. Early mediaeval books 
were first and essentially church 
books, and therefore were kept 
in or near the church, and there 
they had a strong conservative 
tendency to remain, even when 
their numbers multiplied, and 
when many were in no way 
used for church services and 
often dealt with lay subjects. 
There was often, at first, an 
almery or cupboard for them 
let into the wall of the cloister 
near the door into the transept, 
and between that and_ the 
sacristy. Then, sometimes, part 
of the sacristy itself was made 
into a little room for their recep- 
tion. But the favourite place in monastic houses for both their 
storage and their use was in that alley or walk of the cloister 
which abutted on to the nave of the church; in sucha North 
Walk of the cloister at Westminster Abbey the late Mr. 
Micklethwaite found remaining evidences of where a row of great 
almeries of wood had once stood against the wall of the minster. 
At Durham similar marks may be seen on the wall of the 
south nave aisle. Here, where the light streamed in through 
the traceried windows, which, as ideas of comfort progressed, 
were often glazed, stood the little desked enclosures or carrells 
in which each of the more literate monks had his quiet working 
place. At Gloucester, where these carrells were of stone, they 
survive, but generally they were of wood and have perished. 
At Durham successive ‘restaurations” have succcssfully 
obliterated most traces of these interesting arrangements in the 
North Walk, but ample written record of them survives. There 
exist several more or less complete manuscripts of the “ Rites of 
Durham,” written as late as 1593, and describing with the utmost 
minuteness every part of the service and function of the cathedral 
and of the monastic buildings, and giving the names and exact 
duties of the * Mounckes & offeceres of ye Howse of Durham” 
at the moment of the Dissolution. Its authorship is unknown, 
but the conjecture is that it was written late in life by one 
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who was a novice during the last years of the monastery. 
It was printed first in 1672 and most recently in 1g02 as No. 107 
of the Surtees Society’s publications, with exbaustive notes and 
appendices by Canon Fowler. It is undoubtedly our first authority 
on thechar cter and conduct ofa great Benedictine establishment 
in the sixteenth century, and it gives, on page 83, a precise 
description of the library arrangements. “In the north syde 
of ye cloister from ye Cornt ovr against ye Church Dour 
to ye corner over againste the Dorter dour was all fynely glased 
from ye hight to ye sole wthin a litle of ye grownd into ye 
cloyster garth, & in every wyndowe iij® pewes or carrells 
where every one of the old monkes had his Carrell severall 
by him selfe, that when they had dyned they dyd_ resorte 
to that place of cloister, and there studyed upon there bookes, 
every one in his carrell all ye afternonne vnto evensong tyme, 
this was there exercise every daie: all there pewes or Carrells 
was all fynely wainscotted, and verie close all but ye forept 
wceh had carved wourke yt gave light in at ye carrell doures ot 
wainscott: and in every Carrell was a deske to lye there bookes 
on; and ye carrels was no greater than from one stanchell of the 
wyndowe to another. And over against the carrells against the 
church wall did stande certaine great almeries of waynscott all 
full of Lookes wherein dyd lye as well the old auncyent written 
Docters of the Church as other 
prophane authors, wth dyverse 
other holie mens wourkes, so 
that every one dyd studye what 
Docter pleased them best, havinge 
the librarie at all tymes to goe 
studie in besydes there Carrells.” 
This accommodation, however, 
had ceased to be sufficient long 
before the sixteenth century 
opened. At one time a portion 
ot the books had been kept in 
the chancery. which was, and 
still is, divided from the trea- 
sury by an iron lattice, through 
which moneys were received 
and paid, whence the whole 
apartment obtained the name of 
Spendement; and here many 
books were kept when the 
catalogue of A.D. 1391 was 
made. The literary development 
of the fifteenth century, however, 
led to the erection of definite 
and roomy libraries, wherein the 
monks of Durham were not 
behind their contemporaries; a 
library was probably begun be- 
fore Jobn Wessingtor became 
prior in 1416, for in the account 
rolls of the monastery we find, in 
the year 1414, anitemof £6 4s. 1d. 
‘to making the library.” It 
certainly was largely built and 
completed at his expense and 
bore his name. The old habit 
of having the book store near to 
or part of the sacristy made this 
the favourite position for the 
later library, but at a_ higher 
altitude. More, rather than 
less, room was needed for the 
sacristy, and the library could 
not, therelore, find place on the 
same floor, but was built above it. Such was the site chosen at 
Durham ; it is a hall 45ft. long by 18ft. wide, lighted by a large 
five-light window at each end, and is described in the “ Rites of 
Durham ” (page 31) as ‘‘standinge betwixt the Chapter house & 
the Te Deum wyndowe being well Replenished with ould written 
Docters and other histories and ecclesiasticall writers.” Hither, 
when finished, were many of the books gradually brought from 
the cloister and the Spendement, the words ‘ Ponitur in 
Libraria”’ being placed in the margin of the catalogue opposite 
to their entry therein. Much earlier had the dampness of 
cloister almeries and the general neglect of books been severely 
criticised by Bishop Richard de Bury, many of whose purchases 
came to him mouldy, mouse-eaten and decayed, and the libraries, of 
which his was among the early examples, were therefore not 
merely designed for additional room, but for the better security 
of the books and the greater comfort of the readers. Such were 
the library arrangements at Durham at the time of the Dissolution 
and of the abstraction of so many of its treasures. Even under 
the Laudian revival, when such book-lovers as John Cosin 
were among the prebendaries, Wessington’s library seems to have 
been retained, and it is only after the Restoration, when Cosin 
returned as bishop and Sudbury was dean, that newer and more 
extended views on the subject of library accommodation 
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obtained. \Vhatever else had been destroyed at Durham during 
the Commonwealth, the library seems to have been respected, if 
we may judge by the single instance of a missing book given in 
answer to the question, in one of Cosin’s early visitations, whether 
the common library of the church was being diligently looked 
alter. Elias Smith, the precentor, declares that “* Mr. Isaac Gilpin 
had lent Gerard’s Herbal (which cost £10 c 0) to Coll: Robert 
Lilburn who is now in the Tower and still detains the sayd book 
from the library.” Isaac Gipin, under-master of the Cathedral 
Grammar School, had been an active Parliamentarian, whose 
zeal led him to remove church ornaments, which he ‘ imbezled 
and employed as best he knowes.”” The borrower of the Herbal 
was brother to the more famous John Lilburne, whose 
pamphleteering energy was too much even for Cromwell, 
who, however, found Robert a useful officer it Scotland 
and the Northern Counties; it was doubtless as Governor 
of York that he had leisure from war and politics for the 
study of botany. As a regicide he was detained in prison by 
the Restoration Government till his death in 1665. The books 
were, there, but needed better housing; and as among the 
monastic buildings at that moment unoccupied was the monks’ 
refectory or frater, Dean Sudbury took it for this purpose. It 
occupies the greater part of the south side of the cloister garth 
and is 115ft. long. In its original state it had had a “goodly fair 
vreat picture of our Saviour Christ and the blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. John in fine guilting work and most excellent 
coloures” (* Kites,” page 8o) above the wainscot, which was * finely 
carved and sett with Imlbroidered work.” On it was inscribed 
the name of Prior Castell, and the date 1518, and as panelling of 
this character now lines the Deanery hall, it was probably 
moved there. Dean Sudbury converted the hall into a frankly 
classical room; and it must have looked better and more 
complete then than it has done since the Gothic revival felt it 
necessary to remove his windows and to replace them with 
poor tracery. In the fitting of his jibrary, Dean Sudbury 
adopted, with modification and improvement, the scheme 
which had long prevailed at Oxford. It was the idea of 
the cloister carrell altered to suit the special library buildings. 
These generally took the form of a long room frequently 
lighted on both sides by narrow windows, and between each two 
windows, at first, stretched long lecterns, with desks at each 
side, to which were chained the books. This system was some- 
what primitive, as it admitted of a very limited number of books, 
nor was there any privacy for students, since the man on the 
opposite side of the lectern was visible, and his movements were 
disturbing. With the development of the printer’s art, and the 
consequent multiplication and cheapening of books, the chain 
was gradually abandoned, and the lectern was widened so as 
to allow above the desks of a set of shelves rising on each side. 
Such is the character of the Merton Library at Oxford, dating in its 
present form from about 1600, where in each recess, or stall (as Mr. 
Willis Clerk would have us term it), there is but one desk and 
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bench. ‘This was somewhat extravagant of room, and at Corpus 
Christi College in each stall there is a double seat, admitting of 
readers using both sides of the converted lectern. Here if yoy 
lean back you may hit heads with the man behind you; and so in 
somewhat closely copying the Corpus Christi model Dean Sudbury 
obviated this source of possible distraction, and ensured greater 
quiet by setting a low bookcase between the back-to-back seats, 
whose top, moreover, slants for the reception of additional open 
books for reference. The arrangement represents the highest 
development of the stall system, carried out with reserved 
simplicity, but with dignity of form and a fin'shed sense of 
proportion. It isastudents’ room, restful and engaging to work in, 
though it has, in later times, been supplemented by an annexe of 
twice its size. The “ New Library” is new in its function asa 
home for books, but venerable as a surviving example of the 
monastic dormitory. It occupies the whole of the western side of 
the cloister garth, and its immense length of nearly 200ft. lends 
distinction and presence to the massive and fine lines of its plain 
roof of roughly-hewn beams. It is original, and dates from the time 
when Walter de Skirlaw was bishop, for whom it was so earnestly 
desired to provide a wealthy See that he obtained Lichfield, passed 
on to Bath and Wells, and reached Durham, within the one year 
1388. He was a great builder of bridges and of towers, and a 
restorer of episcopal manor houses. Ile was the chief mover in 
the rebuilding of the cloisters of Durham, and gave 330 marks for 
the construction of this dormitory, the specification for which 
work survives. The modern Gothic bookcases are poor in them- 
selves, and convey no idea of the old arrangement. [ach of the 
lofty upper windows has a dwarfer counterpart below, between 
the bookcases, as if the hall had been divided by a floor. This, 
indeed, in some measure it was, as each of the lower windows 
lit a separate cell, “every Mouncke having a litle chamber of 
wainscott verie close. every wyndowe servinge for one 
chambre. . . . and in every of there wyndowes a deske to 
supporte there books for there studde”’ (** Rites,” page 85). The 
centre of the hall was open, as well as the whole of the upper part 
which the top windows lit. In the foreground of our picture 
may be seen one of the great chests originally standing in the 
Treasury. It is between 6ft. and 7ft. long, is entirely covered with 
iron plates, and has three locks, besides arrangements for two 
padlocks. In it, or in others of the same type, now also in the 
New Library, used to be kept, in monkish days, “ the evidences of 
certain gentlemen’s land in the country, there lying for safeguard 
of them.” Whether, when the Dissolution came, these evidences 
shared the fate of so many of the monastery’s manuscripts and 
disappeared, we know not. Rich as this library still is in’ these 
records of its religious and literary past, it is most regretful 
that every item in its mediaval catalogues is not still to be 
found there, and one would almost wish that the fate invoked 
by an inscription in many that remain may have befallen the 
abstractors of those that are lost: “Quicunque  alienaverit 
Anathema sit.” Il. Avray Tippina, 
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LAYING OUT PHEASANT COVERTS. 

HE following hints, or instructions, were written in the 
first instance to serve for the guidance of a proprietor of 
large estates in Germany, where a great extent was at 
absolute command, and had to be designed as pheasant 
covert. In our countr, the problem is more often to 

make the best of existing coverts; but there is no doubt that 
these hints might be noted with advantage even by English 
designers. 

The question is very often asked: Supposing a free hand 
given, reasonable expense no object, and as much space as Is 
wanted allowed, what is the best possible disposition of coverts 
in order to show pheasants well? It is a question which, as it 
stands, is a little too large, for it does not indicate the nature of 
the ground- whether undulatory or flat--on which the coverts are 
to be planted. In the absence of any contrary statement, how- 
ever, it may be taken that the ground is approximately level. It 
may also be laid down as a maxim that birds should, if possible, 
be flushed on higher ground and sent over the heads cf guns 
posted on lower ground. ‘This principle borne in mind will 
naturally affect the disposition of the coverts if there are any 
considerable undulations. Supposing, however, that the ground 
is, on the whole, level, the second principle to be remembered is 
that birds will fly a great deal better towards their home wood 
than away from it. Ihis means that the general idea should be 
to flush birds in coverts remote from their home wood and send 
them over the head of guns posted between their home wood 
and these outlying coverts. It is very well known by all who 
have had the least experience of the business that there is 
nothing so hopeless, as a place for showing birds properly, as a 
big wood. The morai of this is that the woods or coverts 
out of which the birds are to be driven over the guns must not 
be too large, and also that they must be quite separate from the 


home wood, to which they are expected to return. As woods 
they must be separate, but it is better that they should have a 
link of connection with the home wood, as shall be further 
explained a little later. The size of the home wood, the wood in 
which the birds are fed, must depend a good deal on the number 
that it is proposed to turn into it; and, again, the number which 
a certain area of covert will accommodate is dependent in some 
degree on the soil and the aspect and the nature of the under- 
growth. <As for the species of undergrowth which it is best to 
plant, this, again, has to depend in great manner on soil and 
climate. A plant which does well in some soils and aspects will 
not do at all in others. Shrubs of the berberis tribe, and all 
those bearing berries, are to be commended, both for their 
own beauty and because pheasants are fond of their fruit. But 
the question which this opens is too large to be pursued 
here. TVirs are useful, both because they give good low 
covert when small, and also roosting-places as they grow up. 
A valuable book to refer to on this part of the subject is 
‘Game and Game Coverts,” by John Simpson. Unless the 
conformation of the ground especially favours the high flight 

which virtually means unless you can post guns in a valley lower 
than the covert—it is practically impossible to get pheasants 
to fly high into any covert which has no high trees on the side 
towards which the birds are to be driven. When these trees are 
high the pheasants will fly high to top them and so plump down 
into the covert. The sight of the posted guns will also help to 
put the birds up. Now, presuming that you have your home wood 
laid out at such area as will accommodate the number of pheasants 
you want, you should have, dotted around it, as many small 
coverts, say, from five to ten or twenty acres in extent, as you 
please. Their best distance from the main wood should be about 
2ooyds. This ought to be enough to give time for the birds to 
get well on the wing, with a good speed of flight; if you have 
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the open space very much longer than this they may fear being 
tired, and be so discouraged by the distance that they will fly back 
into the small covert rather than make for the bigger. It has 
always to be remembered that the pheasant is quite ready to run 
before a beater, but not at all ready to take to wing, and it is for 
this reason that it is good to have the “ connecting links,” spoken 
ot before, between the big home wood and the outside coverts. If 
a belt be left, connecting each of these coverts with the centre 
wood, and the belt, of some 4oyds. wide or so, be planted with low 
scanty covert, through which the birds can run easily, it will bea 
very simple matter for beaters to push them along this belt and so 
into the outlying covert. Without such a connection it is hard 
enough to get birds to leave their home wood. As soon as they 
have thus been gently pushed into the covert from which it is 
intended to drive them, they must be prevented from the use of 
the belt for their return journey by running a net across or else 
by human “stops.” Although they always prefer the pedestrian 
way of moving, they will be found a very great deal more ready 
to fly towards their home wood than they would be if it was 
attempted to make them fly away from it. 

This, then, is a rough sketch of the way in which, according 
to the present writer’s ideas, a place should be laid out in woods 
and coverts for showing pheasants, supposing space and money 
no object and the ground pretty 7 


level. Another shooter might w «AWS 
have rather different ideas in é: q : 





pheasants gently away from 
their home wood and bringing 
them back flying over the 
guns, and to conform with that 
principle some such design as 
is sketched here seems the best 
adapted. It is an idea which 
can be realised jointly with the 
use of high ground for starting 
the flight of the birds where 
the land is. undulatory, for in 
that case advantage should be 
taken of the higher parts to 
plant upon them the small 
coverts from which the birds 
are to be flushed. Pretty thick 
covert is the best for flushing 
them from, as the beaters, or 
even a single beater, advancing 
very quietly, can then get them 
to rise singly or in threes and 
twos, thus giving the guns many 
more shots than if all the birds 
were sprung at once. 


de ail; but there can be scarcely é 
any question as to the justice ‘a 
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DROWNING OF RABBITS 

THE extraordinary condition to 
which parts of the Midland Countics 
have been reduced by the very ab- 
normal floods occurring as a conse- 
quence of the remarkable rainfall 
about the middle of October, has 
resulted, as is only natural, in the 
drowning, in low-lying places, of 
great numbers of rabbits. The Mid- 
lands have, perhap-, suffered most 
heavily, but the floods have had an 
extensive range. On some soils, and 
chiefly those of a sandy character, 
which is that which rabbits like best, 
thay have probably suffered little loss; 
but on the stiffer soils (and these 
occur only too often in the lowlands, 
which would ke most affected by the 
floods) that hold the water there 
cannot have been much chance of 
escape for them, once they were 
surrounded, Many thousands must 
have died a very miserable death. 
Incidentally, it may be said that 
there has probably been a consider- 
able mortality among rats also, which 
is nct so much to be regretted except 
on purely humanitarian grounds, 


EARLY ASSEMBLING OF Wcop- 
PIGEONS, 

Weod- pigeons seem to be 
gatherng together rather earlier 
than usual for their autumnal feast 
on the beech-mast, and already 
the numbers of the native birds 
have evidently received great re- 
Inforcements by the rather smaller 
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birds from the Continent. In the East of England they may often be 
seen in great flocks moving Westward, not having yet reached the chosen 
feeding-ground. It is a year of a very full crop of beech-mast, according tc 
the present wri.er’s opportunities of observing it in various parts of England, 
and of a very fairly large accrn crop, though this last seems to vary very 
much from place to place. It is likely, therefore, that the pigeons, having 
airived, wili think fit to pay us a protracted visit. At this time of year they 
are not workers of a great deal of damage, but taking account of their doings 
ail the year round they have to be rated as one of the worst bird pests of the 
farnier, There is nothing of a positive kind to be written on the credit side 
ot their baiance-sheet. 


LrURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 


THE MUSIC OF ° ' 
wall 
THE CHAGE. 
NE notable accomplishment which was expected to 
distinguish any person who pretended to be a sports- 
man in the days of chivalry was a_ knowledge of 
the vocal cries with which the various incidents of the 
chase were greeted; and not a few of the knights and 
barons who followed the king in the forests of England and 











SOUNDING THE MORT OF A HART. 
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France prided themselves upon their ability to produce on the 
horn those blasts which served a similar purpose in proclaiming 
to the hounds and the field that some particular stage in the chase 
had been reached or passed. Ot the cries which have survived to the 
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funny, but are, perhaps, just as well left alone without any 
attempt at identification. 

Coming to the instrumental sounds used in the hunting- 
field, we are able to give some authentic scores culled from 
a large number of 
well-defined — tunes 
adapted for various 
rstages in the day’s 
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present day, the view-holloa in Englandand the “hallali” in France 
are perhaps the best known. Almost a clean sweep has been made 
of the multitudinous and elaborate sounds, both vocal and instru- 
mental, which once played so important a part in the hunting parties 
at Windsor, or still more remarkably at Fontainebleau. Of the 
origin of the cries, whether French or English, little seems to be 
known. The former were, of course, used in both countries for 
at least three centuries after the Norman conquest. But it is 
mpossible for even the most enthusiastic sportsman to assert 
that they were well chosen either in an acoustic sense or as 
expressive of the huntsman’s feelings or desires. One of the com- 
monest seems to bear the mark of Italian birth. ‘here is a 
certain amount of entrain phonetically implied in “ veleci’’; it was, 
however,constantly used in conjunction with common French words, 
such as “allez!” or “mon petit!’”? There was a decided scope 
for the exercise of vigorous lungs in the shout of “ tayau baga,” 
and in the stag-hunting cry of “hourvari.” Probably “ vauleci- 
veletz”” may be purely a fanciful elongation or embellishment 
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for each of them 
an indication of the 
use which it was designed to serve. Very little need be added 
to these indications ; but for the benefit of those not acquainted 
with I’rench hunting phraseology, it may be explained that the 
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“défaut” (or “deffaut”) is used when the hounds are at fault, 

and the “ requéte ” when they are about the work of hitting the line 

offagain. The “ forhu” is the feeding of the hounds, after the hunt 

is over, on a hot mess compounded of various ingredients, 

as already explained in an illustrated article in Country Lire. 

The “appel” is, of course, for mustering the hounds, and the 
“retraite” for calling them homewards. 

Other common terms, for which the 

music is given in a work on this subject, 

are the “ rapproché,” for putting the pack 
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fre on the track, and the “ fanfare,’ which is 
‘ ‘ efi a flourish of trumpets, or, rather, of 
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of “ veleci.””. Coming to the more articulate terms, several of 
them are adapted rather to the theory that the hounds were able 
to understand good French than to a belief that loudness is the 
chief desideratum. One of the most notable of these is the 
exhortation, “ I] dit vrai,” intended obviously to direct the 
attention of a hound which is not on the right scent to another 
which is, and which has thereupon “given tongue.” 
There is a sort of deliberate craftiness, or slow, 
cautious cunning implied in the word “ rebau,” used 


~sTI horns, the horn being as essentially the 

instrument employed for the chase as 

the trumpet is for military purposes. 
Quite a different method of notation is exemplified in the last 
illustration, which we take from “ The Gentleman’s Recreation.” 
It would occupy too much space to explain to anyone unacquainted 
with the technique of musical science what is the exact meaning 
of the sounds described by the words and signs. But it will be 
seen that a good deal of lung power is required to sound some of the 
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in setting the lime-hound on his quest, and it is 
easy to perceive the marked difference in sound from 
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the low warning “tout beau,” used for arresting a #7 

too eager hound’s advance, and the shrill, brisk 

“pille,’ by which he is urged to go on as fast as he likes. 
Terms of endearment were very freely used in France, and 
have to some extent been retained as common expressions in 
other than hunting circles. “Mon valet’? was perhaps as 
favourite an appellation, especially for the larger sort of 
hounds, as “mon petit;” and the pet name of ‘“ tou-tou,” 
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calls and blasts which are most commonly required in the pursuit 
of the smaller as well as the more important beasts of the chase. 
Besides those given in the score there are a variety of notes 
appropriated to such incidents as the death, or prize, of a hart 
royal, the death of an otter, buck, roe, hare or wild-bore, as he 
is called in the original. The “recheat” was used for calling in 
hounds which were at fault or had gone off on a false scent. 
Most of the other English terms have passed into common use, 
and therefore can be readily understood. It must have 








added considerably to the interest of the chase to know 


















































i that many of the horsemen who could ** wind” a_ horn 
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now so often heard in the boudoir or on the Boulevards, 
probably originated in the forest or the deer park. <A very 
curious chapter in one of the last old French treatises or hunting 
is that which gives directions how to address hounds that have 
been imported from England, and which, therefore, cannot be 
expected to know French. These 
must not be addressed as “tou-tou ”— 
which might offend their dignity— 


@2! were able thereby to communicate useful information from 


afar both to the bipeds and quadrupeds who were out of 

sight, but had learnt the meaning of the sounds. ‘The human 
voice was, in the Middle Ages, expected to play a much 
more important part in the chase than it has been in 
later times. When Juliet deplored her inability to shout with 
effect, it was for a “lalconer’s voice” she sighed. But the well- 
trained falcon was hardly more attentive to the cry of her 





but as “me boye,” and should be 
encouraged not by exclaiming “ Nay, 
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.@ 
houhou.”” When invited to partake 
of the curée the invitation takes 

the form of “Ceft me boy,” “ ceff” 

being probably intended for “ quaff” or drink, and the allusion being 
to the delectable mixture concocted in the tub for the “forhu.” 
When exhorted to go home, after the day’s work 1s done, the cry 
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master than the well-trained hound. Besides which, it must 
be remembered that the huntsman’s voice could be put to 
a double use —for chiding and reproving as well as for 
encouragement or commendation, whereas to 
punish a hawk, whether by act or word, 
would have been an ignorant and _ ridiculous 














mistake. 

































































should be “co de guenets,” an obvious attempt to reproduce 
an order to “go to the kennels.” Other expressions used for 
the insular importations, such as “coel’’ and “houhou,” are 
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In the illustration on the preceding 
page may be seen English huntsmen sound- 
ing the mort of a hart on their horns, which should be 
contrasted with the more elaborate instruments used by 
French chasseurs on a_ similar occasion. ‘The ceremonial 
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usages in the two countries were probably the same originally. 
But whereas in England they became less tedious and tiresome, 


ON 


THE GOLF OF THE YEAR. 

I'TH the select professional competition at Cassio- 
bury and the Scottish professionals’ championship 
over, we may say that the big things in golf are 
all finished so far as 1907 is concerned, and the 
chief interest remaining ‘for the moment lies in 

balancing ssi, To take the amateurs first: there is no 
question ‘that Mr. John Ball has to be put in the forefront of the 
battle. as having done wonderful work in winning his sixth 
amateur championship. Considering the glorious uncertainties, 
of which we hear so much, this is a very extraordinary record. 
At the same time, no one who knew him of old is at all likely to 
commit himself to so rash a statement as that he is “as good 
as ever he was,” a form of words which is often in the mouths of 
those who never had a chance of seeing him “as he was.” He 
does not, judging by his performance in the amateur champion- 
ship and after, play with anything like the consistent brilliance 
that he used to show; but he has all the bulldog fighting quality 
left in him still, and it was this, and nothing but this, which pulled 
him through some of his matches in the championship. Almost 
any other player would have lost them; his opponents really ovt- 
played him, but he managed to bring off the difficult shot, for his 
salvation, just at the crisis, and so he lived on. Also he showed 
the old faculty, belonging to all real conquerors at golf, of bringing 
out his best game when it was most badly wanted ; as, for instance, 
in his very first heat, against Mr. Laidlay, whom he beat fairly 
comfortably, though the latter was playing a very good game; and 
yet again against Captain Cecil Hutchison, who held to his 
game manfully, and yet was beaten by more holes than was 
Mr. Laidlay. Mr. Palmer, who was with him in the final, created 
some surprise in those who did not know his steadiness by 
arriving at that distinguished height ; but, having arrived there, 
it was distinctly to his disadvantage, as the less “natural” golfer 
of the two, that the day turned out the most abominable, with 
the greatest storms of wind and rain, that ever has been known in 
the final of a championship—which is much to say. Mr. Ball 
won this thirty-six-hole match quite easily, and never looked like 
doing anything else. 

There were two players in this championship of whom 
great things were hoped—Mr. Gallacher, who is head-waiter 
at the Royal and Ancient Club, and Mr. Barker, since 
entered into the professional ranks, who had played a great 
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they were exaggerated into somewhat tyrannous formalities 
by the French kings, especially those of the Bourbon race. 
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deal with Herd at Huddersfield, and was said to hold his own 
with this famous professional. But the best player of all the 
amateurs still, although it appears impossible for him to “stay out” 
an event of such long-drawn agony as the amateur championship, 
is Mr. J. Graham. He was best (he always is) of the amateurs in 
the open championship. He won his match (he always does) in 
the international fight, and if any one of the amateurs were to go 
out to play Mr. Graham a match it would always be a shade of 
odds on him, unless it was in one of the later heats of some such 
affair as that amateur championship, which he looked as if he 
never meant to win. The best amateur after him, in my opinion, 
is Mr. Edward Blackwell, who beat him in the championship. It 
is very hard to say how it would go if Mr. Graham were put up 
for a thirty-six-hole match with one of the great professionals, 
by which I mean Massy, Braid, Taylor or Vardon. I think they 
would have just a little, a very little, advantage of him ; but I also 
think that he would beat any of the rest, not excepting Herd, 
and ona day of strong wind he would be apt to beat the very 
best of them. Is it not said of him that at the open champion- 
ship he was on the green of that dreadful sixth hole, which was 
the death of so many hopes, in two, each roand ? It is almost 
unbelievable. Younger players who have done well are Mr. 
Pollock, with his score at St. Andrews equalling the record at 
the autumn meeting, Mr. Guy Campbell, who won in the 
spring and arrived into the semi-final heat of the amateur 
championship, and Mr. Hurley, Mr. Healing, Mr. Douglas 
Brown, Mr. Ranson and others, all doing big work in various 
Irish championships. 

It is to the professionals that we have to look for a distinctly 
novel feature on the horizon, appearing during the year Massy, 
the champion; and whether Massy, Braid, Taylor or Vardon 
is the best golfer in the world for the moment, is a question open 
to some debate ; but it is hardly likely that anyone will wish to 
bring a fifth name into the debate and put its owner quite on the 
same plane as these. It has been one of the disappointments of 
the year that we have seen so little of the champion since the 
championship. The Cassiobury meeting did not prove much. 
The Skegness match proved something- -that Taylor could inspire 
M: assy with fear; but, after all, when Massy, who is far less 
experienced than Taylor, had shaken off his fear, then he more 
than held his own. He lost that match in the first five holes. 
3ut Massy in France does not play the hardening matches that 
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our men play. It isa very difficult matter to say which is the best, 
he, Taylor, or Braid. I have a personal prejudice in the North 
Devon man’s favour; but perhaps that is the result of partiality. 
It is difficult to maintain the purely judicial mind. Of course, 
Braid beat Taylor, beat him fairly and squarely, in the News of 
the World fal. Taylor was nearest to Massy in the champion- 
ship, and at that time Braid was not well. No doubt it is so near 
a thing between these men that there is really no one to be called 
better or worse than the other. Vardon, at one time a little 
better than any of them, is now just a shade less good. 

And where are the young men, the rising men? They are 
there, still young, though even they are less young than they were, 
and still rising, but still they cannot quite break through the crust. 
They threaten to do it-—-do it now and again, as at Burnham 
Beeches, but not one of them can be said to have really risen 
through that veteran crust, always excepting Massy. And ina 
way his win has been very disappointing. It is not so much dis- 
appointing that a Frenchman should have won the championship 
as that the winning Frenchman should live in France and that we 
should see so little of him. And when our brave men (excepting 
Taylor) went across the Channel to try to fetch back the ashes of 
our departed glory they returned with ashes indeed, but they were 
spread about the head, and their raiment was of sackcloth. Not 
only did Massy beat them again, but France produced yet 
another man, Gassiat, to come second to him and to beat all ours. 





GOLF BY SECTIONS. 
I HAVE been asked how it is proposed, supposing that the sectional plan 
were abandoned, that the competition for the Mews of the World prizes should 
be played. This question was the consequence of some remarks which I 
quoted as being made by one of the best professional golfers in the Southern 
Section, whom the ill-fortune of the failing light at Burnham Beeches excluded 
from # place on the list of those who qualified for the final tournament. He 
said that the conditions were not very just, because the concentration of so 
many of the strongest players in the Southern Section made it far more 
difficult to qualify in that section than in any other. In commenting on this 
observation I said that it hardly seemed to state the case quite fairly, because 
it took no cognisance of the fact that in consequence of there being many 
more members of the Southern than of any other section there were propor- 
tionately more qualifying places. But as for the proposal suggested as alter- 
native to this qualifying-by-section system, it was a proposal which had, at 
least, elements of simplicity. It was that the best thirty-two in the open 
championship should be taken, and that they should then play off by 
tournament as at present, 
OBJECTIONS TO THE ALTERNATIVE PROPOSED. 

My own opinion does not’ matter; but for what little it is worth I 
may give it—that I do not think the alternative proposed a good one. In 
the first place, it takes away from the interest of the fact that we have at 
present, if nothing else, at all events a new competition—something fresh. 
It is in no sense anything like a repetition of the open championship, which 
the system suggested would in some degree involve. Then, as it stands at 
present, the scheme gives a chance for young players, for new biood, for 
rising men, to gain the required confidence by sectional success, even if they 
make little of the final tournament work. It spreads the interest, too, into 
many corners of the kingdom. But, after all, I do not know that we, or 
anyone, have any business with criticising the arrangements. That is a 
point, as it appears to me, not fully enough grasped. This is a gift horse, 
and it is rather ungraceful to look so closely at its mouth. With the open 
championship it is another story ; for here a man pays his entrance money, 
and it is a more publ.c and, so to say, national affair. A prize offered like 
that by the Mews of the World is not quite on the same fvoting. If 
competitors do not like the conditions, why play for it? That seems the 
simple conclusion of the whole matter. 

PROFESSIONALS AT CASSIOBURY. 

To mention my own opinion merely, which is without value, and, 
perhaps, of no interest to anyone except myself, it seems to me that tke 
Cassiobury Park people would have arranged a programme of much greater 
interest, having brought together such men as Massy, Taylor and Braid, 
if they had given the world some single matches for their money. No doubt 
it would have been a little hard on Tingey, the locai professional, even with 
what advantage local knowledge might give him, to put him up to do battle 
against this big artillery ; but still a tournament, in which Massy might have 
met Braid or Taylor, or both, as these last have met each other, would have 
been very entertaining, and the sort of thing that the golfing world has been 
asking to see ever since Massy’s win in the championship made it an open 
question whether the best golfer going was a Frenchman, The score play 
has not nearly the same interest, me jedice, neither has the four-ball four- 
some, which is the form under which gol! was played by these distinguished 
people in the afternoon, The result of the morning’s score play was that 
Braid, Massy, Taylor and Tingey finished in the order named, and of the 
afternoon’s match that Braid and Tingey beat Taylor and Massy. 

THe Stock EXCHANGE MEETING, 

The other interest in golf during the same week was chiefly centred in 
ihe Stock Exchange meeting, a two-round scoring contest at Walton Heath. 
There was rather a smail entry list, and the play does not seem to have been 
quite up to the mark, for the day was favourable to good scoring, calm, with 
wet on the grecns to help the putting, and only the deadness of the sodden 
ground, preventing the ball from running, to cause any difficulty, by making 
the course seem very long. Mr. W. C. Michie and Mr. A. H. Read were 
equal best at 163 for the two rounds, and a long interval separated these 
ieaders from Mr. S. Mure Fergusson, who was th rd. 

AMERICAN REPRESENTATION ON THE RULES OF GOLF COMMITTEE. 

It is good news that Mi. C. B. Macdonald sees his way to accept the 

invitation of the Rules of Golf Committee to serve on its board. We may 
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now hope that all is for the best on both sides of the Atlantic. With the 
increasing dimensions of the vessels which cross it, it is only reasonable to 
expect that we shall soon find a full-sized golf course on board each of them 
for the use of passengers. It would be a great bore to have to change from 
a British to an American code of rules halfway across the ocean, 

HoraAcE HUTCHINSON. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION. 

HE power of suggestion in its influence on the mind and 
afterwards in exerting control over muscular action has 
long been one of the curious problems in psychology, 
Philosophers and medical enquirers have busied them. 

selves with the singular power of a suggestion, either spoken or 
hinted at by a sign, to alter the whole current of an individual's 
deliberate intention. The same problem and its effects are con- 
stantly present to the mind of every golfer who tries by his play to 
translate into action another man’s hint, instead of willing and 
executing his own design. In such an instance as this it is clearly 
a case of the man who, by his hesitation, foozles his shot and loses 
the hole; indeed, in every match he plays the golfer is the sport of 
outside agencies. The wind, the sun, the rain, the indifference of the 
slow players ahead, the inattention of the caddie in marking down 
the ball, the casual spectators assembled on the tee or the putting 
green—all insensibly exercise an influence on his game by their 
disturbing power of suggestion. Each player is, therefore, 
battling with some hidden inscrutable agency within his own 
mind and personality, whose influence, as a rule, tends in the 
direction of destroying the ideal of his own play and of thwarting 
its execution. 

“Take care of that ugly bunker on the left,” sings out the 
warning voice of one of the partners in a stiffly-contested four- 
some. The player to whom the well-meant warning is addressed 
has settled down in his stance to address the ball. The chances 
are a thousand to one that at the moment the position of this 
particular bunker was either unknown to him, or, if known, was 
entirely forgotten, and was not in the least a probable cause of 
anxiety in his mind. But no sooner is the warning of danger 
sounded by his careful partner than the player slackens the grip 
of his club, stands back momentarily from his ball, and has a 
square look at this likely cause of danger “on the left.” The 
suggestion of danger to the player’s mind has imported a new 
and wholly foreign element of anxiety to his shot; and the result 
of the play in nine cases out of ten is to find the ball trapped in 
the very danger that each of the partners was so anxious to avoid. 
A good deal of the comedy—and sometimes of the tragedy—of 
this power of suggestion has been seen in some important amateur 
and professional matches, where the player, instead of playing 
the shots according to his own judgment, has allowed his mind 
and his play to become wholly under the control of a strong-willed 
caddie of great playing experience. In such a combination as 
this the player for the time being has a kind of dual personality. 
He has the less or more excellent powers of his own execution 
with the clubs, while at the same time he is trying to translate 
into a higher level of golfing skill the well-meant suggestions of 
a much better player than himself. Even moderate success does 
not attend a combination of suggestive influence such as this 
partnership usually is. It has always its pathetic note of help- 
lessness, too. “I think I can get over the burn on to the green 
with my cleek,” the player will proclaim, with a confident ring in 
his tone of voice. “ No, no; take your brassie—it’s a long shot,” 
swiftly comes the brow-beating reply of the masterful caddie. 
The brassie carries the ball far over the putting green into the 
bunker beyond, and the hole is lost. 

This subtle influence of suggestion is always present on the 
links, closely dogging the heels of every player. In matches of 
importance where spectators gather around the players to see and 
criticise, experience proves that “ in full, fair tide the information 
flows.” Somebody whispers in a tone that has tne carrying 
power of being overheard that a player will never carry the 
bunker with the club he has chosen with which to play the shot. 
If the suegested doubt had not been overheard by the player all 
would have been well with his shot; but the implied suggestion of 
weakness in his driving power, combined with a tenaciousobstinacy 
of character, leads him to press for a long carry in order to prove 
the falsity of the suggestion ; and the shot finds its doom either in 
the nearest bunker or off the course in the rough. The mind of the 
golfer, indeed, seems to be peculiarly responsive to this subtle in- 
fluence of suggestion from the outside. The cases seem to be few, 
moreover, where the will power of a player is resolute enough 
to believe that he is right and the onlookers wholly wrong, and 
that the suggestion should only be allowed to drop, like the snow- 
flake on the river, for a brief moment and then be hurried on to 
oblivion. The only safe method apparently of combating the 
subtle influence of suggestion in golf is to remember the adage, 
“Play your own game and take the consequences,” lzeep the will 
steadfastly in the seat of power, conquer fortune’s spite with 
mirthful good humour, and to believe that “‘ no sky is heavy if the 
heart be light.” The worst of it is that all honest, homely copy- 
book resolutions have a habit of being remembered at the wrong 
time and in the wrong circumstances. A. J. Roperrson. 
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